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THE year 1894 will probably be long remarkable in the history 
of the little Welsh town of Holywell. After having been, for 
many centuries previous to the Reformation, one of the most 
widely celebrated shrines of Great Britain, the sanctuary 
of St. Winefride felt, like other centres of pilgrimage, the 
blighting influence of the national falling away from the 
Catholic Church. Still it would be a mistake to suppose that 
during the past three hundred years the fame of St. Winefride’s 
wonder-working spring ever faded completely out of the popular 
mind ; whilst during the present century no year has passed 
in which the Well has not been visited by devout clients of the 
Saint. And the occurrence from time to time of some more or 
less extraordinary cure, as the fruit of a pilgrimage, has kept 
alive the memory of the ancient glory of the shrine. 
Nevertheless, it is beyond question that the past year has 
been one of the most remarkable in the history of Holywell 
at least since the end of the seventeenth century, and it is very 
probable that the number of cures wrought, and of pilgrims 
who have visited the Well since last May, exceeds that of 
any decade during the last two hundred years.!_ The proof of, 
at any rate, the extraordinary nature of the events witnessed 
there is obvious in the amount of attention which the Well has 
recently received from the Protestant press of this country. It 
would certainly have been impossible to excite and keep alive 
during the past half-year so much public interest as St. Wine- 
fride’s shrine has done, if the occurrences there had not been, 


1 There exists a list of the pilgrims who visited the Well on St. Winefride’s feast 
in 1629. It includes the names of Lord William Howard, Lord Shrewsbury, Sir 
Thomas Gerard, Lady Falkland, and representatives of several other well-known 
Catholic families. There appear to have been as many as a hundred and fifty priests 
present, and the total number of visitors exceeded fourteen hundred. State papers 
prove that the Government frequently made attempts to suppress such pilgrimages 
during the remainder of the seventeenth century. In 1686, King James II. himself 
made the pilgrimage to the Well. (Cf. Foley’s Records, vol. iv. p. 534-) ‘ 
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to say the least, of a singular character. It is conceivable that 
Catholic newspapers might exhibit a benevolent rather than 
critical spirit in dealing with an alleged revival of miraculous 
cures at an ancient sanctuary. But neither pious credulity, nor 
a sympathetic attitude in relation to supernatural interferences, 
is characteristic of Protestant journalism. Yet, to St. Winefride’s 
Well, large type and a prominent place has frequently been 
accorded in the columns of leading English newspapers during 
the past year. It is of course true that the editors of these publi- 
cations do not profess faith in the supernatural character of the 
incidents which have taken place at Holywell. That would be 
too much to expect. Still the fact that illustrated papers like 
the Pall Mall Budget, the St. James's Budget, and the Daily 
Graphic, find it advisable to send down special artists and 
correspondents, and to publish detailed descriptions and telling 
pictures of the scenes at the shrine, proves that those most 
conversant with the public mind judge that the wonders which 
have taken place at St. Winefride’s sanctuary have awakened a 
widespread and deep interest. There is perhaps no better 
representative in England to-day of what is styled advanced 
journalism, no editor of a review gifted with keener and quicker 
discernment of the tendency of public taste, than Mr. Stead ; 
and accordingly, when he deemed it worth while last October to 
devote the longest article in his new periodical to St. Winefride’s 
Well, we may feel assured that the interest of even the most 
phlegmatic and Philistine portion of the nation had been 
already aroused. Moreover, not only “dailies” and “weeklies” 
of the progressive type have seen fit to take the subject in 
hand, even such conservative journals as the SZ James's Gazette 
have deemed it desirable to treat their readers to the Holywell 
wonders at great length. 

Nor, on the whole, can we complain of the tone in which 
the matter has been handled by the non-Catholic press. With 
the exception of some scoffing sneers and feeble witticisms on 
the part of a Dazly News correspondent, we have not noticed, 
in the more respectable portion of the British press, any mani- 
festation of a positively ill-natured spirit. Moreover, a steady 
growth has been observable in the respect with which the events 
at the Welsh shrine have been discussed throughout the last six 
months. In the earlier part of the year we only saw accounts 
of “reported,” or “rumoured cures” at Holywell. Later on 
appeared more detailed and authenticated narratives of “cures;” 
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but still with the inverted commas to insinuate suspiciom as to 
the truth of the fact. Finally, before the year closed, it was 
generally found advisable to omit these symbols of incredulity. 
The reality of cures can no longer be disputed, and the question 
now raised is: How can the cures be accounted for by natural 
forces? When a journal as little obnoxious to the charge of 
undue sympathy towards a saint’s shrime as the Lawce?, tells us 
that it cannot “repudiate as altogether absurd the ‘ miracles’ at 
St. Winefride’s Well,” and in a grave, and—we are glad to 
acknowledge—in a moderate and becoming tone endeavours to 
indicate the causes which might naturally explain the pheno- 
mena, we may hope that the stage of ignorant denial, or of 
contemptuous insinuations calculated to discredit the alleged 
facts, has been passed. 

The object, of the present paper is not to give a history of 
“miracles” that have taken place at Holywell during the past 
year. Nor yet is it directly and formally to prove the thesis 
that supernatural events have been witnessed in connection, with 
St. Winefride’s sanctuary. We intend in this article to abstain 
from pronouncing on that point, and to confine ourselves to the 
task of giving as accurate and as careful arm account as we can 
ef a few out of the many cures which have undoubtedly 
occurred there during the last six or eight months. This is 
elearly a necessary preliminary step to all investigations into 
the question concerning the agency by which these cures have 
been wrought. It will, however, of course be open to the reader 
to draw his own conclusions from the facts which we shall lay 
before him. To the Catholic, indeed, who believes not only in 
the abstract possibility of miracles, but also in their actual 
eccurrence within the life of the Church, all the @ priori 
conditions which render supernatural interference probable are 
present in abundance. We have here a shrine famous for 
marvels of grace during twelve hundred years. As Mr. Stead 
truly says: “ Lourdes is but of yesterday, whereas St. Winefride 
is older than the British Constitution, and centuries older than 
Canterbury Cathedral.” The paths to the Well through the 
Vale of Sechnant had been worn bare by the feet of British 
and Celtic saints before either Norman or Dane landed in 
England. On the other hand, during the past year there has 
been an immense concourse of pilgrims of strong faith and deep 
piety. If it be once admitted that prayer can ever obtain 
temporal favours from God, no: one who. has. witnessed’ the 
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simple devotion and earnest fervour of the two or three 
hundred clients of the Saint who were to be found waiting 
round the Well for the devotions at noon every day last autumn, 
can help feeling that it must be difficult for God to refuse such 
appeals. However, the question now in hand is not of ante- 
cedent probabilities, but of actual facts. 

Before entering on our subject it is desirable to premise some 
points. 

First. The cases which we shall narrate must not be con- 
sidered as in themselves the strongest instances of marvellous 
cures wrought in connection with St. Winefride’s Well. They 
are simply samples, a few cases concerning which we were able, 
with a good deal of labour, to collect some reliable evidence, 
The great majority of the cures at the Well have been effected 
in favour of poor people ;! and no one who has not attempted 
the task can realize the difficulty of obtaining accurate and 
trustworthy testimony in regard to a cure wrought on a 
person of the working class who has gone to his home in a 
distant part of the country. The difficulty in the case of men 
is much greater than in that of women, as the former seem to 
have greater dislike to writing a Ictter themsclves, or to asking 
some educated person in their neighbourhood to help them.’ 

Secondly. The difficulty of obtaining satisfactory medical 
testimony as to the nature or even the existence of the disease 
from which a patient who has been cured at the Well had 
suffered, is almost incredible. There scems to prevail in the 
medical profession a strange dread of appearing to have had any 
connection, however remote, with a case that has resulted in a 
cure at a religious shrine. And, consequently, we have received 
several letters from persons of whose veracity there can be no 


1 Oddly enough this circumstance has been urged as a motive for discrediting the 
cures. We fancy nineteen out of twenty of the Gospel miracles were worked for the 
benefit of this class. 

2 The registry which is kept at the shrine is necessarily of the briefest and most 
summary character. Father Beauclerk and the other Fathers there have been so inces- 
santly occupied in hearing confessions and attending to the needs of the pilgrims, that 
they have had no spare time to devote to the merely scientific interest of the cures. 
The great concourse of pilgrims last year, moreover, came upon the town by surprise. 
This coming year there will have been more notice of their approach, Still from our 
own study of a pretty large correspondence in connection with last year’s cures, we feel 
certain that the numbers who will visit the Well this year will be out of all proportion 
greater than last year. The Hospice was more than filled throughout the entire 
autumn, and unless greatly enlarged accommodation can be provided in time, we very 
much fear that the dangers in the future, from overcrowding and exposure, which 
have been predicted in some of the magazines, may be realized. 
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doubt, stating that although they had been treated by their 
doctor for a serious malady during a considerable time before 
they visited Holywell, they are unable after their cure to obtain 
from him, by any entreaty, a certificate as to the fact and 
character of their previous illness. In a few cases where we 
have received satisfactory testimony from medical men, it has 
been almost invariably on the condition that their names should 
not be published. Now we do not make any complaint against 
the members of the profession personally. On the contrary, 
we are grateful to those who have been good enough to afford 
us private information which, even if it may not be published, 
is always of great value in preventing our being misled. Still 
we think it a pity that such extreme timidity should prevail in 
the profession. Scientific men of all others are fondest of 
professing their faith in the axiom: Magna est veritas et 
praevalebit. Consequently it hardly seems that the medical 
body takes up a dignified attitude when it declines to afford 
any information regarding the facts of cases of alleged cures at 
a saint's well, merely because some people believe these healings 
to be “miracles,” or special graces due to the intervention of a 
supernatural agency. To us it appears that the true principle 
which ought to govern the conduct of honest seekers of the 
truth with respect to this, as to every other class of phenomena, 
is: “Let us have, and consequently, let us give, without 
exaggeration and without minimizing the facts, all the informa- 
tion we can, and the progress of time will help to make the 
solution clear.” We do not ask any physician to profess his 
belief in the supernatural character of any particular cure. 
All that we postulate is, that if, before the sufferer went to 
Holywell, a doctor had diagnosed his disorder as due to some 
definite well-known malady, he should be willing to give a 
certificate to that effect afterwards. This does not seem too 
much to ask, yet experience has taught us that it is more than 
we shall easily obtain. 

1 We would venture to urge the Zazcet, which justly holds so high a position in 
the esteem of medical men, to recommend this course to its readers. Of its own 
attitude in regard to the Holywell cures we do not complain. Miraculous inter- 
vention is not to be admitted, if a natural explanation of the phenomena can be 
discovered, and we most gladly welcome every explanation which science can suggest 
to account for the facts, but the facts must not be minimized or ignored for the 
convenience of the explanation. The Zavcet itself complains that in many cases the 
information is not sufficiently complete, and that ‘‘it would be much more satisfactory 


on every ground to have as full details as possible of the history and course of such 
cases, rather than the meagre and one-sided statements published.” With this we 
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Thirdly. We have, for our own part, endeavoured to secure 
strict accuracy, and to avoid all exaggeration in our presentation 
of facts. We are convinced that no increase of honour te 
God or St. Winefride can be obtained by any deviation from 
truthfulness, and consequently we have done all in our power 
to secure correctness in our information; and we believe that 
we have been successful. The accounts in the newspapers 
cannot always be relied on; sometimes they are exaggerated, 
sometimes they are premature. On the other hand, in many 
cases we feel convinced they have not done justice to the facts. 
Poor people often come with a serious but not very striking 
malady ; they are healed, and go away thanking God without 
any public attention having been called to the fact. In our 
own investjgations we have met one example of probable 
imposture, and a few of self-delusion or premature belief in a 
cure which was not real; but these instances were exceptional. 


1. We will begin with the case of Alice Woods, of 45, Albyn 
Bank Road, Preston.' We commence with an account of this 
cure, because it occurred early in the season last summer and 
attracted considerable attention at the time. As the malady 
appears to have been /ysterzcal aphonta, we should, for our own 
part, be very loth to put it forward, as by itself constituting 
proof of supernatural agency. Nevertheless, as the cure was real 
and permanent, we shall give the facts. The account is that 


most cordially agree ; we are ourselves labouring to supply the deficit, and if that 
journal can induce medical men to contribute on their side, we believe very interesting 
and instructive cases will probably be forthcoming in the future. 

Mr. Stead, in his not unsympathetic article, also regrets this want of fuller 
information, and suggests that no pilgrim should be allowed to enter the Well 
without previously presenting a card stating ‘‘his history, the exact nature of his 
disease, its duration, the doctors who have attended on him,” &c. It certainly would 
be most desirable to obtain all this information, but we doubt if the Editor of 
Borderland quite enters into the Catholic conception of a fountain of grace. If our 
Lord had appointed St. Matthew to exact such tickets, before working cures, some 
of the Gospel miracles might have been better authenticated ; still the plan does not 
seem to have commended itself to Him. The difficulties which their poverty imposes 
on the mass of the pilgrims cannot be justly increased by such artificial restrictions, 
even for the satisfaction of modern science. Nevertheless, we would strongly 
recommend those who come to bring such certificates if they can. In France there 
is apparently very little difficulty in obtaining certificates of this kind, as can be 
gathered from the excellent article by Dr. Gasquet on ‘‘ Lourdes” in the Dudlin 
Review, October, 1894. 

1 It is only just for me to state that a large part of the materials from which the 
present paper was put together, has been collected by the labours of Father Charles 
Galton, S.J., to whose assistance whatever value the article may possess is mainly due. 
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furnished by her sister, Margaret Woods, the accuracy of the 
narrative being guaranteed in all its details by Miss Elizabeth 
Moulding and Miss Ellen Dunderdale, both of Preston. But 
under any circumstances there need be no anxiety on this point, 
as the present statement is practically identical with that which 
was furnished to the local Protestant newspapers, and was subject 
to the fullest public scrutiny in Preston at the time. Alice 
Woods is a weaver by trade, and at present aged thirty-four. 
Her sister’s account, slightly abbreviated, runs as follows : 


Five years ago, my sister had an attack of influenza. After this she 
partially lost her voice, but could at times speak with difficulty. She 
was admitted to the Preston Infirmary on September 30th, 1892, and 
remained there fortwo months. She received temporary benefit, as she 
could speak when she left the Infirmary on December sth, 1892. Jr 
7wo days, however, she again lost her voice, and this time comp/etely. 
From that date till Whit Monday, 1894, a period of a year and five 
months, she was absolutely dumb. She was unable to go to the mill. 
She could only make herself understood by signs. Through constant 
watching the motion of her lips, I, her sister, became gradually able to 
understand her wishes and interpret them to others. Her hearing, 
eyesight, and other faculties, were perfectly sound, but her voice was 
gone. Every endeavour possible to us was made for her. Several 
doctors in Preston and Wigan were consulted. Electrical belts, collars, 
and respirators were tried one after another, but without any effect, and 
she became gradually as reconciled to her position as she could, 
and gave up all hopes of ever recovering her lost voice. Miss Smith 
(Ince, Green Lane, Wigan), a friend of ours, urged a visit to 
St. Winefride’s Well, now that every other means had failed. On the 
Saturday before Whit Sunday, Alice, accompanied by Miss Smith, 
journeyed to Holywell. On Whit Sunday she went to the church and 
Father Beauclerk applied the relic of St. Winefride to her neck in the 
vestry. ‘Then she went to the Well and drank the water, but did not 
enter it. While she was there the attendant told her that the drinking- 
can had fallen into the Well. Between half-past seven and eight o’clock 
on Whit Monday morning, Alice and Miss Smith bathed at the Well; 
they walked through three times, and when in the middle the third 
time, Miss Smith said: 

“How stupid of Margaret to take the can away when I wanted to 
let you drink.” 

And then Alice quite easily and naturally answered aloud : 

‘No, you are wrong, Mary Jane, for Winifred [the attendant] said 
the can had dropped in the Well.” 

Miss Smith nearly dropped down in the Well herself, and Alice had 
to help her to get out. They were then eagerly received by a number of 
people who had heard Miss Smith exclaim: “Oh, thank God!” 
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I must conclude now by saying, that our Alice has been as well as 
ever she was, ever since. 
MARGARET WOODS. 
(Signed) ELIZABETH MOULDING. 
October 28th, 1894. ELLEN DUNDERDALE. 


Such is the narrative of the cure of Alice Woods. As we 
have before observed, the cure of a case of aphonia does not of 
itself necessarily prove supernatural agency, since this malady 
at times yields to medical treatment. Nevertheless, we have 
here a woman, completely dumb for a year and a half, who 
having vainly tried all the best remedies recommended by 
science, is suddenly and completely cured whilst bathing in 
the Well, after earnest prayer to St. Winefride.? 

That the cure has been perfect is admitted on all hands. 
The representative of the Preston Protestant paper, writing some 
time after the fact, says: 


The voice has been from Whit Monday morning, and is at the 
present time, as full and clear as ever, and Miss Woods has not spared 
it. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that she has never stopped 
talking since the time she recovered the power. She has a passion for 
speech. 


That the cure has been thus far permanent, is proved by 
the last letter which we have received from Margaret Woods. 
It is dated January 2nd, 1895. In itshe says: 


I am very glad to tell you that my sister, Alice Woods, was cured at 
St. Winefride’s Well on May 14th, 1894, and her voice is as strong and 
as complete as ever it was, and it has never been different since she 
came home from the Well, not for one single moment; and she is as 
well as ever she was. 


2. Our next case is the cure of Rose Ann Duffy, of Victoria 
Buildings, Howden-le-Wear, Durham. She is eighteen years 
of age. She had suffered from a hip-disease for the past 
seven years, and had undergone during that time an amount of 
pain which, fortunately, it is the lot of few to experience. She 


1 To us the cure of Mr. John Hogan, of 261, Solly Street, Sheffield, though it 
attracted much less attention, appears more striking. In his case the loss of voice 
was not quite complete. On the other hand, it does not seem to have been of a 
hysterical character. It came on gradually, having begun to manifest itself about 
four years ago, and was probably due to a polypoid growth in the mouth. His 
sudden cure at Holywell in September consequently amazed both his friends and 
his doctors, as the letters and statements which he has forwarded to us show. The 
limits of our space, however, prevent us from going into the case at length. 
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had in fact been long a complete cripple, unable at the best of 
times to lift or move herself except by the use of crutches. To 
all this there is abundant testimony, as her pitiful state was 
well known to her neighbours. She had been attended by 
Dr. Williamson, of Witton Park, Darlington, and was sent by 
him to the Newcastle Infirmary, but was thence dismissed 
without any benefit. Mr. Clayton, a surgeon of Darlington, 
had her afterwards under treatment for three months, but 
without effecting any improvement. The family commenced 
a novena for her cure on August 15th, 1894. She was taken 
by her sister to Holywell on August 20th, the journey being 
attended with the greatest difficulty. The next day she went 
down to the shrine on crutches, and was assisted into the Well 
by her sister and two other ladies. She then left her crutches 
to the care of her sister, prayed to St. Winefride, and dived 
under the water three times. Then without thinking of her 
crutches she rose up and walked out at the other side, cured of 
her long-enduring infirmity. And the cure was so effectual, that 
she was able to hang up her crutches at the Well, and has 
walked about without any assistance every day since. She left 
Holywell on the following Monday, and on reaching home 
received what the Mewcastle Evening News describes as “a 
splendid and enthusiastic welcome from her friends and neigh- 
bours.” According to that journal, 


Miss Duffy is now a fine, well-proportioned girl, with a frank open 
countenance, dusky brown hair, and large wistful eyes. She is pleasant 
and agreeable in conversation, and gave her experience in a graceful 
manner. . . . All who know her can scarcely believe the fine girl going 
about without assistance is the cripple who tottered about on crutches 
just ten days ago. 


We will now present the narrative of Miss Duffy’s illness 
and cure in the words of herself and her sister, merely observing 
that there can be no doubt concerning their perfect trust- 
worthiness. All their statements can be abundantly verified, 
but we can only afford space for an extract from a letter from 
J. Kavanagh, Esq., Queen’s Street, Witton Park, Darlington. 
He has written to us on October 27, 1894: 


I have known the family for years, and can safely assert that their 
words are perfectly honest, and both they and I are willing to testify 
before any tribunal to the efficacy of this extraordinary cure. 
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We shall first give, in a slightly abbreviated form, a letter of 
Miss Duffy’s. It is dated October 5: 


I received your letter this morning, and I will give you the parti- 
culars of my case with the greatest pleasure. I only think it a great 
favour to have it to tell, thank Almighty God and St. Winefride, after so 
many years of suffering. Iwas at one time for nine months on an air 
bed, and I had a five pound weight hanging to my foot [to stretch the 
limb and relieve the pain at the joint]. When I could get up I could 
not walk without crutches; then my leg took worse, and it broke out 
three times; then I went to Newcastle Infirmary. I was ten days 
there, then I came home with splints on, and had them on for four 
months. Then I went back to have them taken off, as my suffering was 
wonderful, and the doctor told me that was all they could do for me. 
I was ill for seven years in all, and for months I could not rest night 
or day. > 

I thought that I would go to St. Winefride’s holy Well, as I knew 
that there was nothing impossible to Almighty God and St. Winefride, 
so I began a novena on the feast of our Lady, August 15th. I started 
on my journey on August 20th. On August 21st I went down to the 
Well and into the water, and said the novena prayer, and after a few 
minutes I walked out, what I had never done for seven years. I gain 
more strength every day since, thanks be to Almighty God and 
St. Winefride. There are hundreds of visitors coming to see me, as 
most of them cannot believe till they have seen; and they all go away 
quite satisfied. The letters I receive are wonderful, I get as many as 
five ata time. Seven persons have gone from here to Holywell since 
I came home, and I think there will be a great number going from here 
next year. The doctor came to see me since I came home, and he 
said it was wonderful, that it was the hand of God that did it, as no 


earthly doctor could do it. . . 
More than three weeks later, on October 29, her sister, Mary 
Duffy, wrote to us: 


My sister went lately to see Dr. Williamson. He lives two miles 
from us; it is seven years since my sister was able to go so far. 
Dr. Williamson was surprised when he saw her walking up to his house. 
It is seven years since my sister first took to her bed. We tried all 
means for her cure, but it was all to no use, God wished her to suffer 
still longer. . . . My father and mother prayed that God might take 
her if it was His holy will. Dr. Williamson advised us to bring her to 
Newcastle Infirmary ; they kept her there ten days and sent her home, 
they could do no good for her. We afterwards tried Mr. Clayton, 
bone-setter of Darlington, but nothing could be done. We had done 
all that lay in our power for her. Poor girl, in all her sufferings she 
was pleased with the will of God. . . . The priest told her she might 
be cured if she could only go to Lourdes, but the journey was too far. 
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We made up our minds to go to St.Winefride’s Well, we began a novena 
on the feast of our Lady, and journeyed to Holywell on August 2oth. 

When we got to Leeds Station she was quite done up, and I could 
not help crying to see my poor sister in such a state, but I had to try 
and brighten her up. I told her we would have a pleasant journey 
home on Tuesday. On August 21st I took her down to the Well. 
I put on her bathing-gown, and then two ladies helped me with her 
into the Well. A lady named Miss Ellen Edge, from Manchester, took 
hold of her crutches, and I knelt down on the step of the Well. I 
then got up and ran across with the crutches to meet my sister [at the 
other side of the bath], but she had no further need of them. When 
I saw my poor crippled sister walking, I shouted and cried with joy to 
think of blessed St. Winefride granting such a favour to poor creatures 
as we are. 

People come in great numbers to see her, she is constantly answering 
letters to all parts. ‘Twelve persons have gone to Holywell since we 
came home, and there are great numbers talking of going. One man 
has already been brought into the Church here through the cure. 


Moreover the cure has been permanent up to the present 
time. Miss Rose Duffy writes on January 2nd, 1895 : 

I have received your letter, and I have great pleasure in telling you 
that I am stronger and better in health now than when I came home 
from Holywell. I will be able to take the journey to Holywell by 
myself in the summer. I thank Almighty God and St. Winefride for 
the favour I received. 

Such is the case of Rose Ann Duffy, and we feel convinced 
that no one even slightly conversant with the medical art will 
be disposed to deny that the cure thus wrought is of a startling 
character. The special feature of the malady to be here noted 
in addition to the duration, the painfulness of the disease, and 
the crippled condition of the patient, is the fact that, as she tells 
us, the disease “ broke out” at the joint several times. J/ordbus 
coxarius, as every doctor knows, is always a difficult enemy to 
deal with, but when sinuses are formed, and suppuration setting in 
manifests disease of the bone itself, the prospect of cure becomes 
very faint indeed. Yet within half an hour of the moment when 
Miss Duffy was assisted into St. Winefride’s Well, a helpless 
cripple, she was walking without crutch or help, an erect 
well-formed girl, up the hill from the shrine, nor from that day 
to this has there been any return of her ailment. 


3. When visiting the shrine on October 17th, I met there 
Joseph Harrison, of 94, Mary Street, Preston, who was that day 
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completing his novena, having been cured at the Well a week 
before. He is an intelligent man of a fine, soldierly bearing. 
He is employed in the prison service, and is about forty years 
of age. He gave me an interesting account of his cure, which 
he assured me he had no doubt was a miracle. He had begun 
to develope, in the early part of the year, some sort of spine 
disease, apparently of a neural character, which gradually got 
worse in spite of all the remedies recommended by the doctors. 
About five months before his visit to the Well his condition had 
so deteriorated that he was unable to fulfil the duties of his 
office, and was in great anxiety lest he should lose his situation 
and with it the means of supporting his family. He applied, I 
think in the month of May, for three months’ sick leave in order 
to undergo medical treatment. But the best medical skill could 
do nothing for him, and he grew worse. At the end of the 
three months he would have had to resign his employment. 
However, he sought for a further leave of two months, and 
being a man of good character, obtained it, though without 
salary. He now had abandoned all hope of relief from human 
resources, and hearing of the cases of healing wrought at 
St. Winefride’s Well, he resolved to visit the shrine. He was 
at this time unable to move about except with much difficulty 
and pain. He had to be carried from his house to the station, 
to be lifted into the train and out of it, and so made the journey 
with the greatest difficulty. He had prayed hard, he told me, for 
his cure. He first bathed, I believe, on October 8th. The 
immediate sensation was of the coldness of the water, but then 
he became conscious of an indescribable impression of a burning 
character, and he felt that the cure for which he had petitioned 
was come. On leaving the Well he found that he was able to 
walk without any inconvenience. When I saw him he was 
walking perfectly straight and upright. He carried at this time 
a cane or light walking-stick. This, however, he left aside before 
departing from Holywell. Comparing his condition at that time 
with the account of his previous state, the change certainly 
seemed to me most surprising. The cure, morcover, seems to be 
permanent, no relapse having taken place up to the present time, 

A few days after his return home he wrote to express his 
gratitude for the kindness he had received from the Sisters 
at the Hospice, stating that the two doctors who had previously 
attended him, as well as his own family, were astonished at the 
change in his condition. Three days later he received from 
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one of these doctors a written statement that he was now fit for 
work. This he has shown to us. 
He writes on January 3, 1895: 


In reply to your letter of January 1st, I am glad to inform you that 
I have been following my employment now six weeks, and that I have 
not had the slightest relapse since I came back from Holywell, and I 
can safely say that it was and has been to me and to my family a great 
blessing. . . . My cure is permanent so far, thank God and St. Winefride 
for it; for which I shall ever pray, and for the kindness shown to me 
during my stay at Holywell... . 

Yours, &c. 
J. HARRISON. 


Here again we do not assert that the malady could not have 
been cured by natural means. We mercly state the facts which 
actually occurred. 


4. On the same day, August 2Ist, on which Miss Duffy was 
healed.there was another cure of a young woman at the Well, 
which from the less obvious character of the malady did not 
attract so much attention in the town of Holywell itself, but 
which was in no wise less extraordinary. This case was the 
healing of Sarah Murphy, 258, Rumney Terrace, Stubbins, 
near Ramsbottom. She was cured of an internal tumour of a 
kind for which the only known remedy is a dangerous surgical 
operation. We give her own narrative, dated October 5th: 


It is very true that I have been cured at Holywell. I am in the 
best of health now, thank God and St. Winefride. I had always had good 
health until over two years ago, when it commenced to break. I began 
to swell very much, and the swelling did not decrease in the least, but 
I had no pain where the swelling was. However, last summer my back 
got very weak with it, and I had a severe pain in the left limb. I could 
scarcely walk then. I grew alarmed, and the doctor was called in. 
Dr. Deans came again and made an examination in presence of my 
sister, and he said I had a ¢wmour, and that it was a hospital case, and 
the sooner I went the better. He said ¢f 7 did not go [ would only live 
a few months with it, and in the meantime I would get so large I would 
not be able to go about, and I would be a burden to myself. . . . He 
did all he could to persuade me, so I went to the Southern Hospital, 
Manchester, in the middle of July. I had to wait there a fortnight. I 
was examined by Dr. Sinclair; he said I had a tumour, and there was 
no cure for me but an operation, and he would perform the operation 
on Wednesday ; and that was Monday. So I sent for the priest to come 
and prepare me for the next world. He came, and that morning I 
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prayed with all my heart to God and our Blessed Lady to take me out 
of that hospital. <A friend whom I asked came and explained to me 
the precise nature and gravity of the operation. I then reconsidered the 
whole matter and although I had consented to undergo the operation I 
changed my mind, as it was so serious. I wrote for my sisters to come 
and take me away, and one of them came and took me to her house. 
Later on my sister asked me would I like to go to St. Winifride’s 
Well, and I said nothing would please me more, and a couple of days 
after, my sister, myself, and two other ladies went to Holywell. We 
arrived on Monday, August 2oth, and on Tuesday morning we went 
down to the Well. I went into the water; my sister came in to take 
care of me, but instead of her minding me I had to mind her. We 
both knelt down on St. Beuno’s stone in the water and said our 
prayers together, then we came out and went into the dressing-room. 
When I took the bathing-gown off the swelling had all gone, and the 
pains too, and have not since returned. My sister and the two ladies 
were struck with surprise. Their names are Mrs. Durkin, my sister, 
Mrs. O’Neil, and Miss Ann Maloney, all of Wigan. I remained at 
Holywell a fortnight, and I bathed nearly every day. When I came 
home I went to Dr. Deans, and he was highly pleased to see me look 
so well. I called to see him twice, and he promised to come to 
examine me and see that the tumour was gone, but he has not arrived 
yet. I was asked to go to be examined by Dr. Lloyd Roberts, of 
Manchester, but after consulting my friends I resolved not to do so. 
They said Dr. Deans was competent enough to say there was a tumour, 
and he is competent to say that it is gone. I am in my own natural 


figure now, bright and happy, thank God.. 
SARAH MURPHY. 


The truth of every word in the above statement can be 
established by a mass of evidence, for only a fragment of which 
we can afford space. Mr. Frederick Holt, of 258, Rumney 
Terrace, Stubbins, brother-in-law of Miss Murphy, writes, 
October 22nd: 


I am very pleased to be able to give you what information I possess 
in respect to Miss Sarah Murphy’s wonderful cure at Holywell. She 
having lived with us about five years, we have been able to notice all 
the changes in her health during that time. About two years ago she 
began to swell in her body... she grew gradually worse until she was 
unable to keep up with her employment, when, accepting our advice, 
she consulted Dr. Deans, of Ramsbottom. He afterwards came and 
examined her at our house, and said it was a tumour, and _ that 
her only hope was an operation. Acting on this advice, she went to 
the Southern Hospital, Manchester, where she remained a fortnight. 
Dr. Sinclair examined her, and told her that she had a tumour between 
the bowels and the womb, and that he would perform the operation the 
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morning after. In the meantime a friend whom she consulted had 
learned from some eminent physicians the seriousness of the case, and 
when he informed her she decided not to undergo the operation, which 
ought to have taken place next day. She wrote to us at once, and my 
wife went and fetched her home. Then her sister at Wigan proposed 
that she should go to Holywell. She gladly accepted the proposal, and 
left our house on August 3rd in a very critical condition. We did not 
see her again till she came home on September roth. All the swelling 
had disappeared, and she looked as she used to four or five years ago. 
She was now able to run up and down stairs with ease, while before it 
was the greatest trouble to go up or down, she having severe pains in 
the back if she exerted herself in any way. She resumed her employ- 
ment on September 12th, and has been able to keep up to it since. 
She appears all right and in very good health up to the present time. 


On October 20th, Mrs. Durkin wrote the following state- 
ment: 


This is to certify that my sister Sarah is in good health and strength 
now, thank God. I saw her before she went to Holywell, and she was 
very ill; her body was enormously swelled. She should have under- 
gone an operation in the Southern Hospital, but she changed her mind 
when she found that the operation would be most serious. Then I 
asked her would -she like to go to Holywell, and she said nothing 
would please her better, so I took her. She bathed in the water the first 
time on August 21st,and when she came out of the water and went into 
the dressing-room, behold the swelling had all disappeared. ‘Two more 
women were in the room and saw the same. I was astonished to see 
the sudden change, and I thanked God. She had had the rites of the 
Church in the hospital in case she might die under the operation. 

HONORAH DURKIN. 


The following statements were made by two ladies who 
accompanied Miss Murphy and her sister to Holywell, and 
were present when the cure occurred. Miss Ann Maloney 
writes : 

I am very pleased to be able to inform you that I witnessed Miss 
Sarah Murphy’s cure. I saw her when she came out of the water, and 
saw the change. ‘The swelling seemed to disappear at once, and the 
pains too. I never saw anything so wonderful. I saw her before she 
went to Holywell, and she was remarkably swelled. People passed 
remarks about it. I have seen her this week, and she looks first-class 
and healthy, thank God. 

125, Scafield Street, Wigan, October 2oth. 


Mrs. O'Neil, Chancery Street, Wigan, writes on October 
20th : ; i 
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I am thankful to Almighty God to have witnessed the cure of Miss 
Murphy at Holywell. I was in the water bathing with her and her 
sister, and I went in the dressing-room with them. She was cured by 
the first bath; the swelling all left her. I have seen her to-day, and 
she could not look better. It was most wonderful to see her after her 
cure walking to church every morning as smart as a bee, and looking 
so fresh, and the state she was in before. Several people remarked 
about her being so swelled, and she herself was ashamed to go in the 
water at first ; she blushed with shame. I can never forget it. 


The cure, moreover, seems to be permanent as well as 
complete. On December 2nd, Miss Murphy writes: 


I am in the best of health, thank God. Several persons congratu- 
lated me this morning coming from Mass about never seeing me look 
better. The doctors told me I would only live a few months in the 
state I was in last summer. It is now six months since that time, and 
the few months are up. There is no swelling whatever, or pains, or 
weakness. I am following my employment every day; I have not lost 
one day since I came from Holywell. 


This, then, is the cure of Sarah Murphy. All the essential 
facts of the case are certain and verifiable beyond the possibility 
of dispute. She suffered during two years from a malady proved 
by the weighticst possible evidence to have been a large internal 
fibrous tumour, removable only by excision. We are not here 
resting on the ordinary certificate of a doctor, in circumstances in 
which no momentous consequence depended on his diagnosis. The 
life of Sarah Murphy was at stake. Any physician or surgeon will 
tell the reader that the surgical operation in question is one 
of the gravest and most perilous character, and that it is fatal in 
very many cases. Consequently the medical authorities who 
decided that it was necessary, must have been quite certain of 
the existence and nature of the disorder with which they had to 
deal. There can be no question here of an intumescence of the 
hysterical type, which might deccive the unskilled observer. 
The ailment had lasted two years, and had gradually but 
steadily increased. The general health of the patient was being 
slowly but surely undermined. Dr. Deans, a local practitioner 
of experience, prudence, and undoubted ability, saw that the 
disease was clearly due to a tumour requiring a surgical opera- 
tion, and wisely urged Miss Murphy to go to the Manchester 
Hospital, where the best medical judgment and skill could be 
had concerning her case. There was no injudicious haste in the 
matter. Miss Murphy did not like to go at first, and only 























yielded after some time to the fully justifiable persuasion of her 
doctor, and to his assurance that otherwise she could hope to 
live but a few months. She was kept fourteen days in the 
hospital before the final verdict was pronounced, and all the 
symptoms and circumstances of her complaint were carefully 
weighed. Those familiar with the management of our public 
infirmaries know that ina critical case like the present the 
interest of the entire faculty attendant on the hospital is 
awakened ; and consequently the decision that the operation 
was unavoidable if the tumour was to be removed and the 
life of the patient saved, represents the very best judgment 
that could possibly be had. 

Finally Dr. Sinclair, an eminent gynzcologist, confirms the 
previous decision, and on July 30th undertakes to perform 
the operation two days later. From our point of view it 
matters not whether the swelling was due to a uterine fibroid, 
an ovarian tumour, or a cancerous growth. We are well aware 
that sometimes a cancer may be mistaken for an ovarian tumour. 
In such a case the operation would almost invariably be useless, 
as the sufferer would be almost certain to die in any alternative. 
The important point here is that the disorder was not of the 
hysterical species, and that the markedly different symptoms 
made it perfectly clear to the able physicians who had the case 
in hand that the tumour was of a kind which could only be 
removed by the knife. 

Miss Murphy, like a good Catholic, having learned the 
decision of the hospital doctors, sent for the priest and received 
the sacraments in preparation for death, When, however, a 
friend, after having ascertained the full gravity of the operation, 
explained to her the exact degree of risk involved, brave and 
spirited girl as her whole conduct throughout has proved her to 
be, Miss Murphy shrank from the imminent peril and resolved 
to let her illness follow its natural course. 

Two days later her relatives take her home. An appeal to 
the intercession of St. Winefride is suggested. Earnest prayer 
is made by the family and friends. On August 2Ist she bathes 
at the shrine of the Saint, evidently in no better condition than 
when she left the infirmary; and during her very first immersion 
is instantaneously, completely, and permanently cured. The 
tumour, which in the responsible judgment of the best men 
of the medical profession could only be dealt with by excision, 
has disappeared. The two women who bathed with her, give 
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their testimony to the departure of all the external signs of her 
infirmity, so distressingly evident a few seconds before. She 
herself bears witness to the cessation thenceforward of all 
internal symptoms. She returns home, and all her family and 
most intimate friends are in amazement at the extraordinary 
change in her appearance and health. She has not had the 
slightest symptom of her previous ailment during the past six 
months; but, on the contrary, has been singularly hale and 
robust. Her last letter to us, dated January goth, states : 


I am in good health up to date. I am perfectly cured. 


Can we be charged with exaggeration when we say that this 
is an extraordinary cure? 


5. The cure of Mary Ann Foley, aged forty-six years, of 
101, Merton Road, Bootle, on October 2nd, attracted a good 
deal of interest at the time, and was personally investigated by 
Father Galton, who happened to be in Holywell that day. Miss 
Foley had suffered for a very long time from a spinal complaint, 
apparently of a rheumatic character. During about twenty 
years she had been subject to intermittent attacks of acute pain 
in the back, and for the past five years she had been a 
complete invalid, and had been forced to relinquish her situation 
in a large drapery establishment. During the last three years 
she had undergone very severe sufferings. She could not walk 
without assistance. She had to be helped to get into and out 
of bed, and frequently had even to be turned as she lay in bed. 
She had on more than one occasion spent some time at the 
Woolton Convalescent Home, and been attended there by 
Dr. Chisholme. She had also consulted Dr. Canavan, of 
Bootle, but derived no substantial benefit from medical 
treatment. She had long desired to visit St. Winefride’s Well, 
but could not afford the expense. During the autumn Mr. 
Devlin, of St. Anne Street, Liverpool, generously offered to 
provide the necessary means for her journey. On Monday, 
October Ist, her sister, who is a professional nurse, went to 
Woolton Convalescent Home, where the patient was staying at 
the time, and brought her thence to Holywell. She arrived 
there in a pitiable condition, having to be carried from the cab 
to her room in the King’s Head Hotel. On Tuesday morning 
she was conveyed down to the Well in a cab, out of which she 
was lifted, and then carried down to the bath. She was first 
immersed by the attendants in the larger outer bath, and after- 
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wards in the smaller piscina adjoining the spring. She appeared 
during the immersion to become partially unconscious. The 
attendants were now preparing to lift her out of the water, 
when to the amazement of all present she cried aloud, “ Let me 
go by myself,” and walked unassisted up the steps from the 
bath, still in her bathing-gown. She went straight to tke 
priedieu in front of St. Winefride’s altar and there knelt down 
to offer up a heartfelt prayer of thanksgiving. She arose from 
that posture unaided—an act which, according to the declara- 
tion of her sister, she had been unable to perform for years— 
and went to her dressing-box. Having dressed, she walked 
about the precincts of the Well, and up the steps leading to the 
street, and up the steep hill leading to the Harp Inn. After 
lunch, to put her cure to a still severer test, she ascended the 
very steep wooded hill-side behind the Harp, which overlooks 
the Well. Any one familiar with the geography of Holywell 
will be satisfied that these performances were sufficiently trying 
exploits, not merely for a woman who had been a helpless 
invalid for five years, but even for a strong and active person in 
full health. All this exertion, too, was undergone without pain, 
though undoubtedly she felt fatigued, as she well might, at the 
end of what was to her an eventful day. 
Concerning this case Father Galton writes : 


On arriving at the Well at about twelve o’clock on the morning of 
October 2nd of last year, I was at once greeted with the news that a 
crippled woman had that morning, but shortly before my arrival, been 
suddenly cured. She had been carried down to the Well, and was 
now to be seen walking about inside. I immediately sought her out. 
I found Miss Foley, accompanied by her sister and another lady, Mrs. 
Sampson, of New Brighton. ‘Though she was quite calm, yet was she full, 
almost to tears, of gratitude. The suddenness of the cure had almost 
bewildered both herself and her sister. The latter then told me the 
story of the sickness and of their coming to Holywell as it is given 
here. The happy subject of the cure standing by frequently joined 
in to confirm what her sister asserted. To see and hear a person 
like this just when they are enjoying the first delight of a return to 
health, overthrows all the sceptical doubts which are so apt to rise 
in the mind at such a story as this was. 


In answer to a letter inquiring how her sister’s health 
continued, Miss Honorah Foley wrote a fortnight later : 


I have not had a moment to spare since we came home from 
Holywell. We are besieged with letters from all parts, from people 
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asking if it is true, and many coming to the house to see my sister. 
I have answered ten letters this morning. ...I am happy to say 
that my sister is keeping very well still, and she has not had a pain since 
she came out of the Well. All that have seen her since she came home 
proclaim her a “living miracle,” they can hardly believe it is the same 
Mary Ann that went away. 


This cure also has been thus far permanent, and Miss Foley 
writes on January 4th: 

With regard to my sister Iam most happy to say, and I am sure 
you will be pleased to hear, that she has not had a return of the pains 
in her back, since we came home. She is still able to go about without 
help as when we left Holywell. 


Here again we have an instance of what is indisputably an 
extraordinary benefit in answer to earnest prayer to St. Winefride 
and a visit to the shrine. As in other cases, it would not be 
true to say that the patient was so completely cured that no 
trace of delicacy remained. Twenty years of rheumatic pains 
and five years of spinal suffering had apparently wrought an 
effect in the constitution which survived as a slight stiffness and 
stoop, noticeable to the attentive observer when Miss Foley 
rose from a sitting to a standing posture. Still, all pain has 
left her, and she can walk with ease, and comfortably undergo 
as much exertion as many people who have always enjoyed 
fair health. 

Once more we do not say that this cure could not have been 
effected by natural agency. We merely observe that de facto 
the remedies recommended by the best doctors did not effect 


a cure. 


6. Amongst the later instances of the year that of Mrs. 
Kennedy is worth mentioning, since being an educated woman, 
and in a better condition of life than most of those who have 
received remarkable cures, she was able to provide us promptly 
with a satisfactory account of her case. She had suffered from 
chronic rheumatism of an aggravated type for six years, and 
after praying at the shrine and bathing in St. Winefride’s Well 
three times, she was completely cured. Her address is 37, Orwell 
Road, Kirkdale, Liverpool. She thus wrote on November 27th, 
last year: 


In reply to your letter I enclose Dr. Ricket’s certificate. I now tell 
you that I have been suffering from rheumatism for the last six years, 
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sametimes not being able to get out of bed for three months at a time. 
The rheumatic pains would leave me for a week or so and then return. 
At last I made up my mind to go to Holywell. I went there on November 
14th and returned on the 19th, having been there five days, and Iam now 
glad to assure you, reverend sir, that I am completely cured, feeling none 
of my late pain. I can walk, attend to my household duties, and every- 
thing else depending on me. You will find enclosed evidence of some 
of my friends, who testify to my sickness and cure. 


She also sent us the following statements of persons who 
know her intimately : 


I am a neighbour of Mrs. Kennedy, living next door to her for the 
past three years. All the time I have known her she has suffered with 
acute rheumatism. Since her return from Holywell she is restored to 


perfect health. 
ROSA BUTLER, 


November 27th. 39, Orwell Road, Kirkdale, Liverpool. 


Being an acquaintance and friend of Mrs. Kennedy, I can vouch 
for the truth of her statement as to her being most infirm and weak 
through rheumatics ; and since her return from Holywell I find her quite 
recovered. 

MRS. JOHNSON, 

November 27th. 250, Stanley Road, Kirkdale. 


Mrs. Kennedy has also been able to supply us with the 
following certificate from her doctor : 


I have known Mrs. Kennedy, of 37, Orwell Road, for some years, and 
that she has been more or less crippled with chronic rheumatism, which 
she assures me resisted all the ordinary remedies. I certainly was 
astonished to find that in consequence, as she alleges, of a visit to the 
relics of St. Winefride at Holywell—and I implicitly trust her veracity— 
she has been restored to apparently vigorous health. ‘The sudden cure 
and transition from lameness to activity and health is to me surprising 
under the circumstances. 





JOSEPH RICKETS, 

Physician and Surgeon, 

November 28th. Kirkdale, Liverpool. 
We cannot refrain from expressing our thanks to 
Dr. Rickets for thus taking up a frank and truly scientific 
attitude in regard to Holywell cures. All that we have asked 
from doctors has been a statement as to the fact of the specific 
disease which they had diagnosed in their patient before the 
visit to Holywell, and, in some cases, their judgment as to the 
extent of the improvement or cure after the return from the 
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shrine. Now, this does not seem to commit a medical man to 
belief in miracles, to superstition, or to any form of disloyalty 
to the best traditions of his profession; yet our requests and 
those of the patients have been almost invariably declined or 
ignored. 

The cure of Mrs. Kennedy’s ailment may not, at first sight, 
and to the ordinary reader, seem so surprising as some of those 
we have already mentioned. Yet we have no doubt that any 
practising- physician, who is familiar with the obstinate 
character of this malady, will pronounce the cure a very 
remarkable one, when all the circumstances of the case are 
considered. The lady had been suffering severely for six years, 
and the disease had got thoroughly rooted in the system. In 
cases of this kind the joints and members become cramped and 
crippled in such a way that even in the most favourable cures 
wrought by any known method of treatment, the cramped 
condition of the members and the intermittent attacks of pain 
diminish only very gradually. Hearing of the wonderful cures 
at Holywell, she appeals to St. Winefride, makes a pilgrimage to 
the shrine, and returns in five days cured in her own estimation 
and in that of her most intimate friends and of her doctor. 
The confirmed invalid has been restored to good health 
suddenly, The restoration has been complete. The pains have 
altogether disappeared, and the power of movement with ease 
and comfort has returned. Finally, the benefit appears permanent, 
no revival of the old pains, and no symptom of relapse having 
appeared up to the present time, notwithstanding the recent 
severe winter weather. 

She has written to us on January 2nd: 


It is no trouble to me to write to you again concerning my cure. I 
am very pleased to tell you that I have had no return of the pain, and 
believe that I have been miraculously cured of my rheumatism. 

MARGARET KENNEDY. 


7. The Holywell cures resemble miracles at least in this 
respect, that they follow no apparent law. We walked over to 
the Well three times during the novena preceding St. Winefride’s 
day, November 3rd, and once again two days later; yet, 
although the town was at that time crowded with pilgrims from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, no instance of a striking cure 
came under our observation. On the other hand, happening to 
visit the shrine late in the season, on December Ist, when the 
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town was almost empty, we came upon a case of a remarkable 
cure, which but for this accident would have escaped our 
attention altogether, as it received comparatively little notice in 
the Press. This fact shows that the newspapers can ignore 
important cases as well as exaggerate minor ones. 

The cure was that of Hannah Goddard, of Cox Lodge, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. We had the advantage of being able to 
interview the girl herself, on the day after her cure. 

She is eighteen years of age. Her family, which is appar- 
ently healthy, belongs to the mining class, her brothers being 
engaged in this occupation. She was herself a strong and 
robust girl until the age of fourteen, when she had a severe 
attack of pleurisy, which left her health completely shattered, 
A year later a disease of the spine set in, which grew worse in 
spite of all treatment, and she became a helpless cripple. For 
a couple of years past she had been completely doubled up, her 
head dragged towards the left shoulder, and a very marked 
protrusion of the back-bone became evident. The symptoms 
point to caries of the spine, but whether it was that malady, or 
lateral curvature of a very aggravated character, it obstinately 
resisted all remedies. She was treated on several occasions at the 
Royal Infirmary, Newcastle, for periods of a month at a time, 
with plaster-jackets and all the remedies and appliances that the 
best medical skill there could suggest. But all to no purpose. She 
went from bad to worse, and for more than half a year past she 
had been bedridden, being only able to sit up for a short space, or 
to crawl around the room with great difficulty and pain. During 
the autumn, her mother heard of the healing of Miss Duffy at 
Holywell, and learning from her by letter the circumstances of 
her cure, was inspired with a great desire to make a pilgrimage 
to St. Winefride’s shrine. 

But the recent depression in the mining trades had reduced 
their means, and it was only by dint of a good deal of self- 
sacrifice on their part, and the charity of friends and neighbours 
of her own class, that the requisite funds were at last scraped 
together. The daughter was at this time in a very wretched 
condition. She received Holy Communion in bed on the day 
before starting. She was carried to the station, lifted in and 
out of the trains by the porters, and in this painful way made 
her pilgrimage to Holywell. She arrived there on Tuesday, 
November 27th, and bathed in the Well on each of the three 
following days. During her first immersion she fainted, but 
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her mother, nevertheless, kept her in the water for a short 
time. After the second bath they thought they noticed some 
slight improvement. But she was still a helpless cripple when 
she entered the piscina on the third day. On this occasion 
she was conscious of a strange and peculiar sensation of heat 
and of pressure moving upwards along her back-bone, the effect 
being distinctly painful. She told her mother of this, and was 
helped from the bath to the dressing-box, the peculiar feeling 
still continuing. She could, however, now stand straight. Her 
mother quickly unloosed her bathing-gown, and then cried out, 
“The bones of your back have all gone into their places!” 
The protuberance had, in fact, disappeared, and the girl could 
stand and walk erect, which she had not done for nearly four 
years. The entire incident had not occupied above five or six 
minutes. The girl walked back from the Well up the hill to 
the Hospice without crutch or support of any kind. She walked 
about the town that evening, and the next day, when I saw her, 
she mounted the steps to the presbytery without difficulty, a 
feat which would have been absolutely impossible to her for a long 
time past. She is a tall and well-formed girl of an intelligent 
and cheerful disposition, and gave an interesting account of her 
history. It was obvious, however, that the long illness had told 
severely on her ; she could not yet be described as strong, and 
though she walked up and down the steps and along the street 
at a good pace, there was noticéable a slight stiffness in the 
gait. We mention this fact,as we deem it important in these 
cases to avoid all exaggeration with respect to the precise 
degree or extent of the cure. We have observed, moreover, 
that in many instances where the cure was most astonishing, 
and the beneficial effect of the gravest character, there still 
remains some slight trace or indication of the malady from 
which the patient has been relieved—perhaps as a wholesome 
providential reminder of the previous condition. Miss Goddard, 
however, assured us that she now felt no pain in walking. 

This is the account which I took down from the lips of 
both mother and daughter, and of the trustworthiness and 
accuracy of their testimony there can be no doubt. The girl’s 
condition was well known to her neighbours, and her cure 
produced the greatest excitement in her village when it became 
known. 

The following is a letter from Miss Stark, a lady of her 
neighbourhood : 
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1 have known the mother of Hannah Goddard for many years, but 
have only taken notice of Hannah during the last four months. . 
I understand the doctor stated the complaint to be disease of the spine. 
Her side became affected and she could not stand straight. Afterwards 
she lost the use of her legs and was unable to go about. She was 
obliged to be lifted into the trap which conveyed her to the station. 
She had been in Newcastle Infirmary, but derived no benefit from her 
stay. The state of the girl was well known to the neighbourhood, as 
she has suffered here for two years and nine months. . . . The news of 
her cure has created quite a sensation in Cox Lodge. . . . 

Dec. 4th. M. E. STARK. 
5, Roseworth Terrace, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Here, too, the cure has been permanent up to the present 
time. Mrs. Goddard writes on January 7th: 


My daughter, Hannah, is keeping quite well, thank God, and can 
do the house-work with me. We have people from all parts seeing 
her; sixteen were here on Sunday seeing her, and they were all 
Protestants, and there are four of them going to the holy Well, if it is 
not closed. Oh, Father, the people about here do not know what to 
think of Hannah’s cure. We had the porter from the infirmary seeing 
her; he said he had often read about miracles, but he could say, when 
he went back to the infirmary, that it was true. Hannah and I cannot 
go out, with the people coming to see her, and the letters we have to 
answer. Oh, Father, the night we came home from Holywell we never 
got to bed, with the people coming to see her; half the people here 
are going over there next summer. ‘The doctor says she is quite cured. 


Mrs. Goddard, moreover, encloses statements from several 
of her Protestant neighbours, who knew the helpless and pitiful 
condition of her daughter before she went to St. Winefride’s 
shrine, and who all testify to the efficacy of the cure; but as we 
have already exceeded our space, we cannot print them here. 
The special point to be noted in the present case is the sudden 
healing and straightening of the spine and the instantaneous 
disappearance of the protuberance. Whether the disease which 
had rendered her a helpless cripple for three years was caries 
of the spine or not, the cure is certainly of a startling character. 

Mrs. Goddard, like some of our other correspondents, may 
not have had much practice in the art of letter-writing before 
the cure of her daughter, but she makes it pretty clear that 
the event has created as deep and wide an impression in her 
vicinity as the other cures in their respective localities, and 
we think that the testimony of an entire district as to the 
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astonishing character of a change that has been wrought in the 
condition of a crippled invalid is an item of evidence which 
cannot be fairly ignored. 


8. We have not space in the present paper to enter on the 
subject of the long catalogue of cures that have been effected 
through the mere application of the water from St. Winefride’s 
Well by persons unable to visit the shrine, but we feel that we 
cannot altogether pass over this branch of the question. One 
of the fullest and most ably-written articles on the Holywell 
cures which had till then appeared, was printed in the Weekly 
Freeman, November 24th. That article occasioned a large 
demand, which still continues, for flasks of water from the 
Well. And from December Ist letters have been pouring in 
from Ireland and from all parts of Great Britain to the Fathers 
at Holywell, expressing gratitude to God and St. Winefride for 
extraordinary benefits derived through her intercession and the 
use of the water. We can, however, give but a single example 
here. 

In the beginning of December Mr. J. Dowling, a farmer from 
the neighbourhood of Mountrath, in Ireland, sent a request for 
a flask of water, stating that he had two daughters suffering 
much, one from sore eyes, and the other from rheumatism. In 
the case of the latter child the malady was so severe that her 
right side had been paralyzed for six months. A novena to 
St. Winefride had been undertaken by the entire household— 
and the fact that the father walked two and a half Irish miles 
to Mass each of the nine days indicates the earnest character of 
their prayer. The water was sent, and a few days later came a 
letter saying that ove of the daughters had been cured by the 
application of the water, but that the other was still in the same 
condition. Happening to be acquainted with the parish priest 
of the district, we wrote to ask him if he could vouch for the 
accuracy of the account, and we have received two letters from 
him. We shall give here portions of the letters received both 
from the father and from the parish priest : 


Kilbricken, Mountrath, Dec. 20, 1894. 
Rev. Father Beauclerk,—I return God, His Holy Mother Mary, and 
St. Winefride thanks from the bottom of my heart. The little girl with 
the rheumatics zs perfectly cured; but my other little one with the 
cataract on her eye is not changed. I assisted at the Holy Mass the 
nine mornings, this day is the close. The priest could not say Mass 
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to-day for me, but he said he would as soon as he could. I went to 

Confession and Holy Communion yesterday. . . . Is there anything 

else, dear Father, I can do for to have my little child restored to her 

sight. Will I continue the prayers still on? But I will not be able to 

go to Mass every day, as the chapel is two miles and a half from me. ... 
J. DOWLING. 


Father Brennan, P.P., Mountrath, thus wrote on January 5: 


In reply to your letter of Jan. 2nd I beg to say that I saw Mrs. Joseph 
Dowling to-day, and heard from her the following particulars in con- 
nection with the little girl who is now, she says, perfectly recovered. 
Mrs. Dowling states that her child, now six years old, was paralyzed 
from August last till she applied the bottle of water received from 
Father Beauclerk. ‘The paralysis affected the child in walking—having 
little or no use of her legs, she often fell in the exertion—and also in 
the use of her right hand, over which she had no power whatever. 
Mrs. Dowling says the child is now perfectly well, having full use of 
hands and legs, &c. I will call next week and see for myself, but I 
am sure that the above account is correct. The cure of the child, 
moreover, took place on the frst application of the water. The other 
child suffering from sore eyes—Mrs. Dowling says cataract—has not yet 
received any benefit from the water. 





His last letter is dated January 11th: 


I called to-day and saw Mrs. Dowling’s little girl Julia, six years old. 
The girl has now f#// and perfect use of her right hand, and the 
numbness in her side and right foot has completely disappeared. As 
you are aware, the poor child had no use whatever of her right hand, 
and very imperfect use of her right foot, from early last August, till the 
good and religious mother applied the water received from St. Wine- 
fride’s Well. She had commenced the novena as directed, and applied 
the water on its receipt, and on the same day the child was perfectly 
cured. Scientific men may explain it as they wish; that statement is 
correct. I took the child’s hand in mine to-day, and found that she 
could do with it as I asked her—raise it up, bless herself, move it 
in any direction, &c. This hand before was perfectly useless, and when 
raised up by her mother, or any one else, if not supported, it would fall 
down dead by the child’s side. She has now perfect use of it to dress 
herself, or for anything else. If it be not a miraculous cure, it is hard 


to know what would constitute one. 
EDMUND BRENNAN, P.P., 


Mountrath. 


Before concluding, a little word of caution may perhaps be 
not out of place in connection with Holywell cures. There is 
sometimes a danger that the temporal benefit may not prove 
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altogether a blessing in the order of grace. Prosperity is more 
dangerous than adversity. It is possible, and it has occasionally 
happened, that those who have led very holy lives, and acquired 
a high degree of sanctity through suffering may be spiritually 
injured by its cessation. The peril here is particularly grave in 
the case of very poor people. The notoriety acquired in their 
own neighbourhood, the mere idle curiosity excited in regard to 
them among a Protestant population, the possibility, too, of a 
little temporal advantage accruing from this notoriety, are all 
calculated to tarnish the simple piety of their previously obscure 
existence; and the humility and gratitude towards God to 
which they are peculiarly bound may be impaired instead of 
being increased by the magnitude of the benefit which they 
have received. We need scarcely say we do not now speak of 
any of the persons whom we have mentioned in the present 
paper. As far as we have been able to gather, they are uniformly 
people of singularly good religious lives. Humble thankfulness 
to God and St. Winefride breathes through all the letters which 
we have received from them; and we know that in some cases 
the publicity of their cure has caused them serious expense 
as well as loss of time and labour. Still, the danger is real ; 
and since we are conscious that we ourselves are contributing 
to increase this somewhat perilous notoriety, on what, however, 
seem to us justifiable grounds, we believe that we are bound to 
utter this word of warning. And we would urge our educated 
Catholic readers who may be brought into connection with such 
cases to direct their influence to prevent the religious character 
and responsibility attached to these graces from being forgotten. 

We have now presented our readers with the facts of a few 
out of the many cures that have been worked at St. Winefride’s 
shrine during the past six or eight months. As we have said 
before, we do not believe that, with exception of the cases of 
Miss Murphy, Miss Duffy, and Miss Goddard, they are among 
the more extraordinary cures of the past year. They are simply 
a few instances concerning which we have been able to collect 
some reliable testimony. They are samples of some of the 
various kinds of healings which we wished to exemplify. Many 
cures reported in the Press are rather examples of marked im- 
provement than complete healings ; and many of the complaints 
of which invalids have been relieved are of an internal character. 
But such cases without medical testimony are useless from a 
critical point of view, however valuable be the benefit to the 
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patient. And here we may again usefully recall what we said 
at an early stage of this article, that our purpose has been of a 
tentative nature. We have endeavoured to collect and exhibit 
testimony concerning the character of some of the cures recently 
effected at St.Winefride’s shrine. We do not undertake to decide 
whether any one of those incidents which we have narrated is 
necessarily due to supernatural agency. We merely submit the 
facts to the reader, and we leave him to form his own conclusions. 

There is another class of cures being wrought at Holywell: 
but their adequate treatment is beyond the scope of the present 
article. We allude to the miracles of grace, and the healings 
of the wounds of the soul. That these vastly surpass in number 
and importance the list of bodily cures, no Catholic who has 
been present at even one of the short services which are daily 
held at the Well will doubt. The simple, unaffected piety, the 
deep devotion, the intensely earnest prayer manifested by the 
crowds of pilgrims who gather round the shrine every day, has 
been to us one of the most moving and edifying sights we have 
ever witnessed. And each time we have gone there we have 
come away with a more profound conviction that the Sanctuary 
of St. Winefride is a rich and extraordinary source of spiritual 
graces at the present day. Indeed, the contentment and resigna- 
tion to the will of God with which even those who have received 
no bodily relief depart, is to any one who believes in the reality 
of Divine Grace the most irresistible evidence that the best 
of God’s gifts are here being dealt out abundantly. Never 
from a single one of all those whom we have seen or conversed 
with at the shrine have we heard a word of complaint or 
dissatisfaction with the Providence which had judged well to 
test their faith and leave their physical ailment unhealed. We 
have met nothing more touching than the poor mother’s reply 
to our inquiry concerning her daughter, obviously in the last 
stage of consumption: “She is only a little better, thank you, 
but God’s holy will be done;” or than the answer of the afflicted 
wife exhibiting the tenderest care and most loving devotion to 
her husband, stricken with a terrible and hopeless cancer: “ His 
pain is a little less and he is a good deal more content, God be 
praised.” 

Suffering, after all, is the chief sanctifier. The Cross ever 
has been and ever will be the great school of Christ. And all 
the teaching and preaching of Christianity, and all the instru- 
ments of grace with which the Church is so amply endowed, 
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what are they but means to help us to bear and profit by the 
allotment of pain and trial through which our everlasting crowns 
are to be won? If then, at Holywell, as at Lourdes and other 
shrines, whilst only the minority are cured of their bodily 
maladies, the majority depart strengthened, comforted, and 
cheered to bear the burden which a loving and all-seeing Father 
has seen fit to lay upon their shoulders, then this re-awakening 
after three centuries of slumber of the devotion to the Welsh 
maiden—the fairest flower of the British nation, as the 
hagiographers love to style her—cannot be other than a rich 
source of grace and blessing to the Church and the country. 


M. MAHER. 


Postscript_—To secure as much accuracy as possible, we sent, 
on January 2oth, the proofs of all these cases, as they are given 
above, to the several persons cured. In all cases the answers 
have arrived, stating that the accounts given are correct. 
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existence, or encourage others to be silent. 


2 See Jardine, Gunpowder Plot, p. 228. 











IIIL.—THE “ ARCH-CONSPIRATOR.” 


IT has been already shown! that the main point with which the 
Government of James I., and in particular the Minister, Cecil, 
were concerned, was to fasten the guilt of the Powder Plot upon 
those whose position and authority made them typical repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic priesthood, and that for this purpose 
were singled out three Jesuit Fathers—Garnet, Gerard, and 
Greenway (or Tesimond), who were publicly declared to have 
been not merely confederates in the treason, but the authors and 
originators, at whose instigation the actual conspirators had 
formed their design. When this accusation was made, as we 
have seen, there was absolutely no evidence whereby to support 
it, and although every species of deceit and violence was freely 
employed, nothing was ever discovered to support the main 
point of the accusation. The Jesuits were accused of having 
contrived the Plot,—but no attempt was ever made to show 
that they had done more than conceal their knowledge of its 
The name of 
Father Garnet, in particular, has been handed down to posterity 
as that of the arch-conspirator—yet it is a plain and obvious 
fact that the charge on which he was arraigned, and for which 
he was executed, was one which the prosecution did not even 
attempt to prove. That charge was,’ that on the oth of June, 
1605, in the parish of St. Michael, Queenhithe, he had, with 
Catesby and Greenway, compassed and imagined the death of 
the King, and others ; and the overt act laid to his charge was 
a consultation with Greenway and Catesby, on the same day, 
and at the same place, how to effect the said treason, which 
they determined was to be by means of gunpowder. 
indictment Father Garnet was found guilty, but from the 


1 See THE MONTH, January, 1895, ‘* The Action of the Government.” 
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beginning of his trial to the end no scrap of evidence of any 
kind was adduced in proof of the specific crime alleged against 
him. It is therefore manifest, as even hostile historians admit,! 
that there was nothing whatever to warrant the jury in finding 
their verdict, so far as concerned the precise point formally 
submitted to them. 

But, while this is so, the same writers freely maintain that 
Father Garnet’s conviction, if technically indefensible, was not 
substantially unjust, for they consider it proved that he, and 
certainly Father Greenway, knew of the intention, and not 
only wished it well, but probably encouraged the conspirators, 
helping them to blind themselves to the enormity of their 
design, by making it appear to be prompted by pure zeal for 
religion. 

Between such a view and that entertained by Catholics, who 
look upon the same men as martyrs or confessors of the faith, 
there is obviously a great gulf fixed, and one which will never 
be bridged by any discussion of such evidence as we have 
regarding their behaviour in connection with the Plot itself and 
its contrivers, for, in truth, it is not upon this evidence that 
either friends or foes ultimately rest their conclusions. 

Protestant historians believe in the complicity of the Jesuit 
Fathers, not because it has been categorically proved—which 
they acknowledge it never was—but because they start with 
the assumption that Catholic priests in general, and Jesuits in 
particular, in the days of Elizabeth and James I. were con- 
fessedly rebels and plotters ; that their paramount object was to 
overturn the heretical Government ; and that this alone inspired 
them with courage sufficient to brave all the perils which 
their presence in England entailed. Catholics, on the other 
hand, are equally convinced that the one solicitude which urged 
the missionaries to smuggle themselves into the country, and 
there to live the life of outlaws, with the ever-present prospect 
of a traitor’s death, was to win back souls to the true Church, 
and to stem the tide of national apostasy which was sweeping 
over the land, and rendering each year more hopeless the return 
of their countrymen to the Faith. To those who hold such a 
view it seems, to say the least, as unlikely that men of this 
stamp should have lent themselves to a criminal conspiracy, as 
that General Gordon should have been secretly in the pay of the 
Mahdi, or that the Duke of Wellington should have employed 


1 E.g. Jardine, Gunpowder Plot, p. 231. 
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assassins to rid him of his political or military antagonists. 
Those who start from the opposite assumption, not unnaturally, 
argue that if those who spend their lives in plotting, have 
not been concerned in one particular plot, it can only be by 
accident; that all presumptions are against them; and that 
they are not entitled to the benefit of any doubt. 

It seems, therefore, that for a true solution of this much 
vexed question, a great deal more is required than a mere 
examination, once again, of the various statements, confessions, 
and declarations which remain to us, and on which the case for 
and against the accused has hitherto been based. Ample 
materials remain from which to construct a picture of the men 
themselves, of their ideals, hopes, and aspirations, as expressed 
with all the freedom of private and intimate correspondence 
one with another, wherein there could be no motive for con- 
cealment or disguise ; and not till we have thus learnt to know 
them, can we flatter ourselves that we are in a position rightly 
to judge their cause. 

We must not be understood to deny that at least some 
Catholic ecclesiastics of high position concerned themselves 
strenuously with politics —the celebrated Cardinal Allen, 
Nicholas Sander, and Father Parsons being notable instances. 
These men cordially favoured the idea of foreign interference 
in English affairs, when the succession should have to be 
practically settled, and made what we now see to have been, 
from every point of view, the great mistake of looking to Spain 
for help. Regrettable, however, though we must judge such a 
line of action, we must bear in mind that an attitude such as 
this is very different from secret crime, and that men who will 
negotiate with foreign princes stand on a different footing from 
those who employ assassins. Such a negotiation was a very 
different thing from what it would be now, in days when an 
Opposition was not tolerated, and one party forcibly monopo- 
lized power. It is an obvious fact that in cases where the 
succession was so doubtful as in this, rival parties habitually 
woke to life and vigour, and that the employment even of force 
was regarded on all hands as the natural and legitimate mode 
of political agitation, though the losers had, of course, to be 
prepared to endure the extremity of vengeance on the part of 
their rivals, should these be successful. Moreover, if we would 
judge the case fairly, we must not lose sight of the nature of the 


times and the circumstances of the case. Looking back now 
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upon the spacious days of great Elizabeth, we may easily forget 
all the circumstances which in the eyes of those amongst her 
contemporaries who clung to the ancient faith as the most 
precious heritage of Englishmen, made her reign appear an 
unwarranted and pernicious episode in our national history. 
She had been solemnly disinherited by Act of Parliament, or 
rather had been declared never to have had any claim to the 
crown. This decree had been reversed, only by the high-handed 
and unconstitutional interference of Henry VIII, the very 
person who had originally proscribed her. She had come in 
as a Catholic, and till firmly seated on the throne had publicly 
professed that religion, to which it cannot be denied that the 
vast majority of her subjects were then warmly attached. No 
sooner however did she feel herself secure than she proceeded 
to declare uncompromising war upon all who refused to conform 
to the State Church which she set up, enacting laws so rigorous 
as, in words already cited, to deprive the adherents of the 
ancient Faith of the common rights and liberties of English- 
men; and how far, in thus acting, she ran counter to the desires 
of her people may be judged from the fact, that when after her 
death the severity of the penal laws was for a brief interval 
relaxed, the number of professed recusants at once multiplied 
exceedingly, increasing by a thousand in the diocese of Chester 
alone! Yet, in spite of all, the persecuted Catholics during her 
reign remained almost wholly passive, giving, as is well known, 
a striking proof of loyalty at the time of the Spanish Armada, 
for she was, after all, the representative of their old race of 
kings, and it is clear that they were not insensible to those 
feelings with which she personally could inspire her subjects.? 
But she had no heir of her own blood, the rights of the succes- 
sion were much disputed, and there were some who strongly 
urged that upon her demise the most vigorous measures should 
be taken to secure at least toleration at the hands of the next 
monarch, and if this could not otherwise be assured, they were 
prepared to support the claim of the Spanish Infanta, the 
representative of Philip II., who as consort of Mary Tudor had 
for a time been King, it being apparently intended that she 

1 Green, History of the English People, iii. 62. 

2 Of this we have a remarkable instance in the case of Father Garnet himself, who 
in a letter to Father Parsons (Nov. 29, 1594), speaks thus: *‘ Her Majesty hath bene 
in danger by a short sickness, but, thanks be to God, well recovered; and was 
yesterday at the triumphes all in yellow, that it was comfortable to behould her so 
fressh and lusty.” (Stonyhurst MSS. Azglia, i. 82.) 
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should marry an English nobleman. There is, as we have 
seen, some evidence that Cecil himself once favoured the same 
claimant, and, however this may be, those who proposed such a 
course, attempted no such revolution as within a century was 
accomplished when William of Orange was invited over to 
replace the reigning King, James II. Those who effected the 
latter change are lauded by all historians as the founders of our 
present liberties, because the aims and objects of the deposed 
monarch are judged to have been prejudicial to the nation. 
Those who desired to ensure, before all else, the freedom of 
Catholic teaching and practice, did so because they firmly 
believed that without this their countrymen must lose that gift 
in comparison of which all else was insignificant. 

But, while this must be said to avoid misconception, it is 
evident that those who did even thus much, were a small 
minority among the clergy (viz. those in touch with foreign 
Courts), and that the missionaries as a rule proposed to them- 
selves no other object than to gain individual souls, to instruct 
the afflicted Catholics, and administer to them the consolations 
of their religion. On this point it is possible to speak with 
confidence, as we have very full information concerning a large 
proportion of these priests. That such a motive should 
have been sufficient to induce men to risk what they did, is 
incredible to historians who know nothing of the state of mind 
which can invest an article of faith with supreme and vital 
interest, and who therefore feel themselves obliged to seek some 
other explanation, more in accordance with the ordinary rules 
of human action. 

There can be little doubt that our histories have been largely 
constructed on this principle, and that in regard of the men 
whose case we are considering, such a presumption as to their 
general character has availed far more than any positive proofs 
to their disparagement. Mr. Gardiner, for example, than whom 
no one has approached the subject in a fairer spirit, takes it for 


1 Father Parsons, who wrote a long memorandum on the designs of the Catholic 
party (Stonyhurst MSS. Azzglia, ii. 444), tells us that their first choice was King James 
ef Scotland; that afterwards finding him likely to continue the persecution they 
bethought themselves of the Infanta, ‘‘at that time being unmarried,” but that when 
she married and was ‘endowed with another state,” they ceased to think of her, 
various other reasons recommending the same decision. Father Garnet notes (Stony- 
hurst MSS. Azzglia, iii. n. 41), ‘* That since the old King of Spain died (1598 there 
hath been no pretence by the Pope or Chrisiz:an Princes abroad for the Infanta, or the 
King, 
principally for His Majesty (#.c. James I.) 


or any of that family, but for any that should maintain Catholic religion, and 
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granted, beyond need of discussion, that priests came over to 
England primarily as politicians, and politicians of the most 
unscrupulous sort. Speaking of the time of Elizabeth, he tells 
us! that “Jesuits and missionary priests swarmed over from the 
Continent, and whispered hopes of victory in the ears of their 
disciples. Incessant attempts were made to assassinate Eliza- 
beth.” Accordingly, when he has to consider the particular 
case of Father Garnet and his connection with the Powder Plot, 
the same writer starts by laying down,’ “ That Garnet was fully 
aware that violence of some kind was contemplated it is impos- 
sible to doubt. It is equally clear that he had no objection on 
principle to such a movement.” He likewise tells us* that 
“Garnet no doubt had, as it were, an official conscience ;” and 
that “he might to a great extent succeed in bringing himself 
into that frame of mind which his duty required him to be in.” 
Similarly, Mr. Jardine, who has likewise manifestly endeavoured 
to approach the inquiry in a judicial spirit, thus sums up his 
conclusions against Father Garnet :* “ All the established and 
undisputed facts of the transaction are consistent with his being 
a willing, consenting, and approving confederate, and many of 
them are wholly unaccounted for by any other supposition. 
Indeed, this conclusion appears to be so inevitable, upon a 
deliberate review of the details of the conspiracy and of the 
power and influence of the Jesuits at that period, that the doubt 
and discussion which have prevailed respecting it can only have 
arisen from the imperfect publication of the facts, and, above all, 
from the circumstance that the subject has usually been treated 
in the spirit of political or religious controversy, and not as a 
question of mere historical criticism.” 

When writers of high character adopt such a line, it is 
necdless to follow in detail the utterances of those of lesser note, 
many of whom, indeed, indulge in assertions as to matters of 
fact which very slight research would have shown to be un- 


warranted.° 


1 History of England, i. 14. 2 Thid. 275. 

3 Thid, i. 276. 

4 Gunpowder Plot, p. 321. 

> Thus in Annals of England (Parker and Co. 1877) we read: ‘ The whole [of 
the conspirators] taking an oath of secrecy at the hands of Garnet, Gerard, and 
Tesimond, Jesuits, who, indeed, have been charged with being the originators of the 
design ; but this has not been satisfactorily proved. It cannot be doubted, however, 
We need only point out that neither 


that they were cordial participators in it.” 
Garnet nor Tesimond (Greenway) was ever mentioned in connection with the oath, 
and that Gerard was mentioned by the conspirators only to deny his knowledge of it. 
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Very different, however, must be the point of view of those 
who approach the consideration of this one particular incident, 
with so intimate a knowledge of the persons concerned as may 
be obtained from their private correspondence, and other docu- 
ments, obviously reflecting the undisguised sentiments of their 
hearts. Of Father Garnet, for example, to take the most 
conspicuous and typical instance, there are extant numerous 
letters written by him while Superior of his fellow-Jesuits in 
England, to the General of the Society at Rome, to Father 
Persons, to Father Cresswell in Spain, and to others who have 
either been accused of complicity in this and other plots, or 
must have been officially cognizant of the action of their 
religious brethren. Yet it is in vain to seek throughout these 
voluminous documents for any phrase or insinuation giving 
the slightest colour to the popular idea concerning the aims 
and objects of the Jesuits. Plots are indeed mentioned, but 
only to condemn them unreservedly, and to complain of the 
gross injustice with which they were employed by enemies of 
the Church to tarnish the fair name of her ministers; the 
persecutions to which Catholics were subjected are recounted 
in great detail, but the moral of the tale is always that they 
must overcome their enemies by suffering, and win their crowns 
by the Cross; while the writer himself and his brethren crave 
no brighter end for their labours than to seal their faith with 
their blood. Those who study these letters may perhaps set 
down their author as a blind religious enthusiast: they cannot 
possibly imagine him to have been a traitor or a man of blood. 

To sketch his character from such materials with any sort 
of completeness would obviously demand far more space than 
we have at our disposal, but at the same time so vitally 
important is this view of the subject, and so completely has it 
been hitherto ignored, that we must attempt to indicate, though 
in mere outline, those features of the man which will most 
impress themselves upon such as take means to know him. 

The letters which we have mentioned relate almost entirely 
to such business as devolved upon Father Garnet as Superior 
of the Jesuit missionaries in England, and to their difficulties on 
account of the persecution, or of the want of temporal means, or, 
very specially, of the internal dissensions amongst Catholics 
connected with the well-known episode of the “ Appellants,” 
In regard of this last, though very possibly misapprehending 
in some degree the position of his adversaries, he constantly 
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exhibits a spirit of the warmest charity and conciliation, 
acknowledging that those opposed to him, no less than his own 
adherents, are, as a body, animated by true zeal for God’s glory, 
and that it is but an error of judgment, on one side or the other, 
that separates them.! On hearing of a prospect of union between 
the contending parties, he writes earnestly advocating its accom- 
plishment :* “Is it not you that the Lord hath set as a sign and 
example to all? Do ye not profess the same faith, and stamped 
with the Same character shine as bright lights amid the darkness ? 
And, which is more, have ye not before your eyes the same 
crosses, the same crowns, the same heavenly Jerusalem? And 
but for this expectation were you not of all men the most 
miserable ?” 

Similarly, for those directly committed to his charge, his own 
brother Jesuits, the constantly reiterated wish of his heart is to 
see them true to their high vocation, and the only consolation he 
desires for them is that their labours should be fruitful for the 
good of souls, and that amid their hardships and perils they 
should enjoy the opportunity of saying Mass daily, and of 
gathering together from time to time for such spiritual con- 
ferences as their Rule enjoined. We are told by others® how 
on occasion of such meetings, Father Garnet would assure his 
subjects that so long as they were met only through obedience, 
he would be answerable for their safety, but when the prescribed 
time was past every man must look to himself; and a letter of 
his own to the General of the Society, Aquaviva (March 17, 
1593)* relates the details of an adventure when after such 
a congress, four priests having taken their departure, and seven 
still remaining in the house, there was a sudden inroad of the 
pursuivants, who spent several hours in beating up the premises; 
in spite of which episode, those who had not said Mass before 
they came, did so after they were gone. Concerning those 
taken and kept in custody he finds consolation in knowing that 
in the particular prison to which they are committed they may 
do good work among their fellow-prisoners; relating, for instance, 
with great joy,> the case of two thieves converted in gaol, and 

1 Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia, ix. 48. (June 24, 1601.) 

2 MSS. of the Archdiocese of Westminster, v. 91. (Original in Latin.) 

3 Father Gerard’s Narrative of Missionary Life, c. ix. 

4 Stonyhurst MSS. Ang/ia, i. fol. 73. 

5 Stonyhurst MSS. Grene’s Collectanea P. ii. 596. (Sept. 10, 1597.) These 
Collectanea are transcripts by Father Christopher Grene, S.J. (who died 1697), from 


original documents at Rome. A large part of this valuable collection is unfortunately 
lost. 
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professing their faith upon the scaffold. On the other hand 
nothing appears to him more cruel in the condition of such 
captives than that they should be deprived of the opportunity 
of Mass and Confession, just as when his own turn came to be 
shut up in the Tower, he wrote that all would be well with him 
if only he were not deprived of his morning delight (de/icia 
matutina), a phrase which some of his historians have found 
mysterious and very suspicious, though Catholics at once 
understand that he means his Mass. 

As to the general body of Catholics, he gives, as has been 
said, full particulars of many of their sufferings, sometimes 
illustrated by striking incidents.!. In the midst of all, however, 
we find no indication of a rebellious, or even an angry, spirit, 
but on the contrary consolation is constantly sought from the 
highest and most spiritual considerations. Thus in September, 
1589, after relating the condemnation of the Earl of Arundel, 
and describing the violence of the persecution, Father Garnet 
writes :* “But amid all this, by God’s favour, courage doth not 
fail us for even greater trials. Every Catholic prepares himself 
for his appointed lot, which though it may be deferred, cannot, 
unless God intervene, be hindered. Meanwhile we console 
ourselves with the hope of that future repose which those who 
come after us will at least enjoy: whilst this storm itself cannot 
but be salutary to us, if only we be not wanting in our duty. 
This alone afflicts not us only who are eye-witnesses of it, but 
you too who are present with us in spirit, to behold so many 
souls, who except with the Queen’s consent cannot be brought 
to the salvation they desire, every day falling into perdition.” 
In March, 1593,° he has to tell of great troubles throughout the 
country, and especially in the north, where amongst other 
things, one of the beacons on the Border had been lighted, and 


1 Of Mr. Pound, whom we have mentioned as being condemned by the Star 
Chamber for his dutiful address to the King, Father Garnet writes (April 10, 1605): 
‘*Mr. Pound stood publickly in Westminster Halle on a forme with a paper on his 
heade. I cannot yet learne whither he was caryed to Lancaster or noe” (Grene, 
Coll. P. ii. f. 608.) A more horrible story is the following (April 7, 1597): ‘‘ One 
Robinson, a Seminary Priest, was lately in a gaole-delivery hanged att Carlisle: the 
rope broke twice and y¢ 3rd time he rebuked the sherif of cruelty, saying yt although 
he meant no way to yield, but was glad of his combat, yet flesh and bloud was weake, 
and therefore he shewed little humanity to torment a man so long, and when 
they took order to putt 2 ropes, then sayeth he by this means I shall be longer 
a-dying ; but it is no matter, I am very willing to suffer all.”’ (Grene, Co//, P. ii. 548.) 

3 Grene’s Collectanea P. ii. 555. (Original in Latin.) 

3 Stonyhurst MSS. Axglia, i. 73. The letter (Latin) is addressed to Father 


Aquaviva. 
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all who assembled, as they supposed to resist a Scottish inroad, 
had been led in pursuit of recusants, many of whom were 
hunted for weeks, having to hide in woods and caves. He thus 
concludes-his relation: “ We therefore render supreme thanks to 
the Lord for deigning to place us where we may be tried, and 
permitting those evils whereby we may be trained for His glory. 
. . . Now every city, every town, almost every village, can show 
its resolute confessors.... There is none who hath been a 
Catholic for the space even of a year, but hath either publicly 
professed his faith, or suffered plunder of his goods, or is 
continually in hiding, or liveth as a wanderer and an outcast, or 
finally is shut up in prison.” He goes on to tell how a servant 
had lately come to him begging to be received into the Church, 
and how‘he had bidden him before he took the step to reckon 
the charges, and to consider the probability there was that he 
would lose all employment and means of subsistence, and that 
he would perhaps be called upon to face torture and death ; and 
how in face of all the convert remained firm in his resolve. 
“ But yet,” he asks, “ what is the result of all this turmoil, except 
that the Saints should win their kingdom? Has anything been 
done all these years except by so many Acts of Parliament, so 
many searches, so many torments, to wage war against a few 
poor priests and against unarmed Catholics? ... And yet our 
Faith asserts itself more and more every day, and as gold tried 
in the furnace shines more brightly. And although amid these 
cruel storms not so many betake themselves to the Cross of 
Christ, yet all beholding the pious conversation of Catholics, 
must perforce give honour to their Heavenly Father, and 
are prepared to be one day the recipients of Divine grace.” 
In another letter, apparently of the same year, he tells us how 
the labourers in this difficult harvest are sustained by “the hope 
of martyrdom.” In 1594, writing to Parsons,” he has to tell of 
a special trouble in London. “The Friday night before Passion 
Sunday was such a hurly-burly in London as never was seen in 
man’s memory ; no not when Wiatt was at the gates. A general 
search in all London, the Justices and chief citizens going in 
person. All unknown persons taken and put in churches till 
the next day. No Catholics found, but one poor tailor’s house 
at Goulding Lane end, which was esteemed such a booty as 
never was got since this Queen’s days.” Seven years later he 


1 Grene’s Collectanea P. ii. p. 597. 
3 Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia, A. i. 81 
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tells Father Strange,! “This last weeke there was the cruellest 
search att London in y® night yt ever was, and some daies 
before and after y® Court was garded and y® gates of London, 
and rumours spredd about yt y® Jesuits and King of Scots went 
about to kill the Queene. One Justice sayd y' for his part he 
had searched 400 houses. ... Notwithstanding all our troubles 
we sing Masse.” 

This last sentence reminds us of another trait of Father 
Garnet’s character specially noted by those who knew him, 
namely, his desire to have the services of the Church performed 
with all possible splendour. He would even insist, in spite of 
the remonstrances of others, on processions of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the open air, round a garden or shrubbery, while 
watchers posted around were ready to give the alarm should 
pursuivants appear. 

In 1598,? writing to Cardinal Cajetan, he says, “ As for us, we 
certainly live not there where it is safe to neglect, even for an 
instant, those virtues which are necessary for religious men, as 
at any hour we may hear the trumpet-sound giving the signal 
to begin that fight in which none ever bore off the victory 
without the array of every virtue. Wherefore we consider 
St. Paul’s words especially addressed to us, ‘Have peace, and 
the God of peace and love will be with you.’” In the same 
year he has to report,’ “There hath bin terrible searching of 
late; this week past they kept y® house of Mr. Abingdon in 
Worcestershire* three daies, beating down att their pleasure, 
and eating up all y® provision. We are constrained to shift 
often dwelling and to have diverse houses at once, and also to 
keep diverse houses at those times when we run away; for we 
cannot remove the old woman® soe often, and y® place of my 
residence is like a little College never without four or five. We 
were yesterday 5 of our own family,® two being driven unto me 
for feare, and continual resort is of others unto me.” In the 
same letter he says, “I sent to Alphonso Agazzari father 
Southwels Breviary yt he used in y® tower, but it is taken; he 
must accept my good will.” In January, 1603, and therefore at 
the very end of Elizabeth’s reign, he writes to the General, 

1 Grene’s Collectanea P. ii. fol. 553. (June 30, 1601.) 

2 Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia, ii. 121. (Original in Latin.) 

3 Grene’s Collectanea P. ii. §51. (To Father Parsons.) 

* 7.e. Hendlip Hall, where he was himself afterwards taken. 


5 }ather Parsons’ mother, 
z.e. Of the Society. 
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Aquaviva,! “The assaults of our enemies begin to thicken. As 
to which if I wished to boast, I should not I think be without 
reason, for, thanks be to God, they have nothing to“accuse in us, 
except the.true faith towards God, sincere obedience to the See 
of Peter, zeal to assist our neighbours, either by leading them 
back into the bosom of the true Church, or of urging them to 
better things: giving to none, so far as in us lies, any cause of 
offence.” 

Meanwhile we find him from time to time requesting instruc- 
tion and guidance for the benefit of his flock. One point with 
which he is thus concerned we should not have expected to 
hear of in such circumstances. He writes in May, 1598, to 
Father Parsons:2 “I finde every day more and more how 
convenient it were if the laity were dispensed withall to make 
two meales on Fridaies and Rogation daies,? for y® most part 
now-a-daies of weaklings are endangered thereby if we must 
urge them under mortal sin to fast.” Still more urgent he finds 
a distinct pronouncement as to the unlawfulness of going to the 
Protestant church, even as a matter of form. “Our Lady the 
Queen,” he writes, in 1593, “has expressly declared within 
these ten days, that she has gone through all the Fathers, 
all the ancient writers, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and moreover 
the modern Italians and Spaniards, but has been unable to 
discover that it is unlawful to goto the churches. I know not 
what the Jewish Rabbins may say on the subject, whom I do 
not venture to reckon amongst the Fathers, but any one who 
cares for his salvation will learn very differently from the old 
Greek and Latin prelates of the Church.” 

We likewise find Father Garnet warmly interested in the 
efforts of missionaries in China, and promising his prayers for 
the spread of the faith in that distant land. 

Meanwhile, of politics we hear very little, and nothing at all 
of such politics as are commonly supposed to have been his 
constant care. In 1589, he argues® against the charge that the 
Earl of Arundel had prayed for the success of the Spanish 
Armada. In 1594, he writes to Parsons:® “Soon after followed 
the arraignment of Patrick Cullen who was innocently con- 
Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia, iii. 31. (Original in Latin.) 


1 

2 Grene’s Collectanea P. ii. fol. 551. 

3 Fasting on every Friday, except Paschal time, was the law of the Church in 
England till 1777. 

4 Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia, i. 73. To the General. (Original in Latin. ) 

5 Grene’s Collectanea P. ii. 555. § Stonyhurst MSS. Azglia, A. in 81. 
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demned for intending the Queen’s death: in whose arraignment 
how Jesuits were maliciously slandered, I have already written 
and caused others to write. The death of Lopez, a supposed 
Jew although he showed himself at his death of the Queen’s 
religion, is greatly designed to the discredit of Catholics, although 
most unjustly. ... The two Portugalles which died for the 
same cause showed great religion in their death.” In 1599 we 
find this note in a letter to the same correspondent :! “I think 
it very expediant that there be an expresse prohibition and 
great censures against any priest which during this schisme 
[of the Appellants] shal meddle in matter of succession.” In 
January, 160%, we find him very desirous to see peace con- 
cluded between England and Spain. He writes, again to 
Father Parsons:2 “We long for a peace here, but yet we 
heare no certainty ; and we hope alsoe yt a toleration may 
be granted, if Christian Princes abroade will take pity of 
us to ask it; if not at y® least a peace wil mitigate much 
our sorrowes, for then all jealousy will be taken away of 
an invasion, and God Himself in time will use His most 
effectual sword of His inward vocations and motions for y® 
conversion of our country, which is the only thing we seeke for.” 
In 1601, he mentions a circumstance regarding the death of 
Essex which has a peculiar interest, on account of the trial in 
store for himself:? “All y® Puritans cry out of y® ghostly 
Father of my Lord Essex, who either revealed, or made him 
reveale, his own confession, whereby infinite are detected. Upon 
scruple of conscience he sent for y® counsell, and sayd he was 
informed yt he was bound to detect all, and soe he did. They 
say if a Popish priest had done soe his toung would have bin 
pulled out and he hanged.” 

On March 28th, 1603, four days after the proclamation of 
James I., Garnet placed in the hands of a gentleman of the 
Court a long statement concerning the loyalty of the English 
Jesuits,* the character of which document may be indicated by a 
few extracts. “ Right worshipful Sir,” it begins, “give me leave, 
I beseech you, . . . to crave your mediation with their Honours, 
as wel to obtaine their own favourable conceipt of us y* are of 
the Society of Jesus in England, as also to declare in time and 
place the same (if need be) to his Majesty, whereof I assure 
you and their Honours, and his Majesty also, you shall never 
have cause to repent ; but we wil most effectually with words, 


1 Grene’s Collectanea P. ii. f. 552. 3 bid, 546. 3 bid. 4 Jbid. ii. 582. 
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actions, and hearty praiers to Almighty God, alwaies deserve 
the same. It is very well seen and understood by us what 
singular cause the whole realme and we with it have of exces- 
sive joy in that it hath pleased Almighty God to make a most 
happy union, not of 7 kingdoms only, as many ages since, 
nor of England and Wales, as not long after, nor of the two 
most noble and principle families in England, as last of all by 
King Henry the 7th was performed, but yt which having bin long 
desired, could hitherto never be achieved, of this whole most 
noble and victorious Ilande togeather. . .. So yt in so great a 
cause of most singular joy, who had a heavy hart, not only 
would he be thought voyde of the hart of an Englishman, but 
also of a man. Yet for all this, in so harty joy of all, I sec 
some harts without any desert of ours, which by calumniating 
us as unwilling of this our common happiness, do seeke to 
exclude us from the participation of soe great gladnesse. ... I 
therefore crave of you, in the behalfe of God’s cause, and of yt 
spiritual comfort which we desire to afford to all, but can indeed 
bestow on none without his Majesty’s gracious favour and 
protection, that you wil by all possible meanes insinuate to the 
most honourable persons aforesaid the disposition of our harts, 
and the very bottom of our inmost thoughts, to the end yt 
being persuaded thereof they may esteeme us as men desirous 
to serve God in the general way of our forefathers, and after the 
particular manner of our proper institute, they may love us as 
their faithfull servants, and protect us as their deare and not 
unnatural countrymen, and so purchase for us a most desired 
place in the royal heart of His Excellent Majesty, wherein he 
harboureth (no doubt) as his children all his faithful subjects. 
We therefore present unto his Highnesse, as in the sight of 
God and His saintes and all the world, all yt love and fidelity, 
duty and obedience which can be desired or yielded by any 
Christian hart ; and although so mighty and beloved a Prince 
need not to care for any assurance of our oblation from a small 
company of poor weake and disgraced religious men,!.. . it 
behoveth us as his most loving subjects to procure, if it were 


1 In view of the ideas commonly current as to the numbers and power of the 
Jesuits in England, we may quote Father Garnet’s official report, sent to Rome, 
October 30, 1598: ‘‘ Henry Garnet, Superior, Other Fathers, out of prison: 
Thomas Lister, Richard Holtby, Rob. Jones, John Bennett, John Gerard, Edw. 
Oldcorn, Thomas Stanney, John Percy, Edw. Walpole, Rich. Collins, Joseph Colin, 
Rich. Blunt, Oswald Tesimond (Greenway), Rich. Bankes. In prison: Edmund 
Weston, Ralph Bickley, Thomas Pound, Ralph Emerson. 
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possible, he should see our very thoughts herein, I will lay down 
some reasons for the assurance of this our promise.” 

The hopes thus expressed were, as we know, doomed to 
bitter disappointment,! and some Catholics, losing patience, 
showed unmistakable signs of a disposition to meet violence by 
violence, notable instances being given in Herefordshire, where 
the King’s officers were on several occasions resisted and driven 
off.2 We find Father Garnet writing thus to Father Robert 
Jones, Superior of that district :? “JESus. Brother, I am sorry 
to hear the news I do hear of the oversight of the Gentlemen, 
that they will have no more regard of themselves, having both 
the Prophets, and the Blessed Saviour Christ, and all the 
Apostles, and besides the vision that did appear unto some of 
us the last year. <All these bid us beware of false Brethren, 
which be many in these days. I pray, give your children 
instruction to bear their persecutions patiently, or else to fly, lest 
we be found to strive against God. For on being foretold by the 
Scriptures that these persecutions should come, let every man 
be patient and faithful, for the more we are persecuted, the 
greater is our glory. We must think that God hath blinded 
their eyes, and hardened their hearts, as was in our Saviour’s 
times by the Jews, but it is pity, for they lead so many a poor 
soul to perdition. I do marvel at the King he governed 
Scotland so, and hath so little care here, I am afraid his 
mothers blood will do him no good. I pray instruct yours 
to patience awhile: for this state cannot long without utter 

1 In June of the same year he has a curious note on the King’s tastes: ‘*’Tis 
wonderful what riches the King findeth in jewells. I heard one say yt he thought 
they were worth 12 millions, but they yt say least esteeme them at £200,000. 
There were in ye tower also 1,500 riche gownes of ye Queenes.” (Grene’s Collect. 


ii. 544+) 

In September he reports: ‘‘ The searches in ye north are intolerable by reason of 
continual searches, which have dispeopled all ye known resorts of workmen (2.e., 
priests), and every base fellow must presently be permitted to search a house and 
seaze on goods: for one house there hanged at one time together 8 several com- 
missioners of Recusancy, wives, servants, children, non-communicants, and such 
other quircks. The like we expect all abroade, for yt which one has sett a broche 
in ye north, ye others wil follow in ye south.” (/béd¢. 535.) 

In these letters priests are commonly designated as ‘‘ Workmen,” and Jesuits as 
** Journeymen.” 

* In the Calendar of State Papers, Dom. James J. xiv. 53, we find noted, ‘ Lists 
of recusants present on various occasions, viz., the funeral of Alice Wellington, 
21st March, 1605; actors in the rescue of Leonard Marsh, 24th May, 1603; to 
encounter the Sheriff and Justices, May 30, 1605; at a Mass at Whitfield and the 
Darren; at an assemblage at the Darren to resist the Bishop and the Sheriff; at a 
Mass in John Ireland’s house, Hereford, Feb. 2, 1614.” 

3 Bodleian MSS. Transcript in Archbishop Sancro‘t’s hand. 
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destruction. Let us pray for it. I pray let me hear from 
you, praying daily for you for the Churches I leave you,— 
Your loving brother in Jesus.” 

There is, however, one topic which throughout his corres- 
pondence rouses Father Garnet to enthusiasm, namely, the 
happy lot of those who are privileged to suffer and die for their 
faith, In February, 1595, he writes to the General of the 
Society announcing the execution of Father Robert Southwell,! 
in such -terms as these: “Behold I offer at length to your 
Paternity a most fair flower from your garden, a most sweet 
fruit from your orchard, a most precious piece from your treasury, 
... the unconquered soldier and faithful disciple of Christ, and 
most heroic martyr, Robert Southwell, once my most dear 
comrade, now my lord, my patron, and my king, reigning with 
Christ.” In July, 1598, he again writes with like enthusiasm 
concerning the triumph of a Franciscan Father, Godfrey 
Maurice, assuring himself that the tale he has to tell will afford 
his Superior “exceeding consolation.”? In March, 1603, he 
writes to Parsons:* “On 2 ffebr. last I wrott to you of y° 
valiant triumph of William Richardson of Sivill; his conflict is 
admired of by all, and still doth much good.” Still more 
apposite to our present subject are his references to the captivity 
of Father John Gerard (1594-7), afterwards, like himself, 
accused of complicity in the Powder Plot, who though not put 
to death, as he contrived to “break out of the Tower,’ yet 
suffered not only long imprisonment, but repeated tortures. In 
November, 1594, Garnet writes to Parsons:’ “Long John 
with the little beard [John Gerard] was apprehended, 
being betrayed we know not how. He will be stout, I doubt 
not. He hath been very close, but now is removed from the 
Counter to the Clink, where he may in time do much good.” 
In May, 1597, he writes of the same to the General :° “ Of John 
Gerard I have already written to you where he is. He hath 
been twice hanged up by the hands, with great cruelty of others, 
and not less suffering of his own. The inquisitors here say that 
he is very obstinate,’ and that he has a great alliance with God 

? Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia, ii. f. 13. (Original in Latin.) 2 Jbid. {. 132. 

3 Grene’s Coll, P. ii. 554. 

4 Father Gerard has graphically described his captivity, tortures, and escape, in 
his Narrative of Missionary Life in England. 

® Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia, A. i. n. 82. 6 Jbid, ii. 27. (Original in Italian.) 


7 The chief information they desired to extort from Father Gerard was the 
whereabouts of his Superior, Father Garnet himself. 
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or the Devil, as they cannot draw the least words out of his 
mouth, except that in torment he cries, Jesus. They took him 
lately to the rack, and the torturers and examiners were there 
ready, but he suddenly, when he entered the place, knelt down, 
and with a loud voice prayed to our Lord, that as He had given 
grace and strength to some of His saints, so He would be 
pleased to give him courage. And so they left him without 
tormenting him, seeing him so resolved. This Father has always 
been very courageous, and when he was first taken, and the 
jailor put very heavy irons on his legs, he gave him some 
money. The following day the man, thinking that if he took 
off the irons doubtless he would give him more, took them off, 
but got nothing. After some days he came to put them on 
again, and received a reward, and then taking them off, did not 
get a farthing. They went on playing thus with one another 
several times, but at last the jailor, seeing that he did not give 
him anything for taking off his irons, left him for a long time in 
bonds, so that the great toe of one foot was for about two years 
in great danger of mortification. So your Reverence sces that 
in these times the courage of true Christian soldiers is not 
wanting. May our Lord give him perseverance, and to those 
who follow him the grace to be able to imitate him.” 

In June of the same year Father Garnet again writes to the 
General :! “Of our Mr. John I have written more than once, 
that having been thrice tortured, he has borne all with invincible 
fortitude. We have likewise been lately certainly assured that 
the Earl of Essex has so praised his constancy as to declare 
that he cannot but honour and admire the man. A Clerk of 
Parliament says that the Queen does not wish him to be put to 
death. This will in sooth be an affliction for John.” 

The sentiments thus confidently attributed to his friend were 
evidently the writer’s own. Continually, in his correspondence, 
Father Garnet anticipates death at the hands of the executioner 
as his natural and inevitable end, which is only deferred because 
he is not yet worthy of such a lot. Thus the letter already 
cited, concerning Father Southwell, thus concludes: “ Mean- 
while let your Paternity by your prayers fit us, unworthy 
though we are, for such a combat. For I do not see how I can 
long escape the hands of the enemy. This alone do I desire, 
that my sins may not hinder me from the battle, or make me 


1 Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia, ii. 29. (Original in Latin.) 
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less resolute in fighting it. This I confidently trust to obtain 
through your Holy Sacrifices.” 

In 1598 he wrote to Parsons :! “ There is none taken but is 
asked for Henry, and yet he scapeth, not by any worldly policy, 
but because he is unfitt for y® combat, for otherwise he is as 
much a pecorella [sheep] as ever he was, and so I beg you tell 
Benedict Pererius, who, Henry understandeth, should say on a 
time, Jo mz meraviglio come quella pecorella ha scapata tanto [I 
wonder how that sheep has escaped so long]. I remember him 
and other my friends oft to my comfort.” In connection with 
the above phrase, may be mentioned that of Father Aquaviva, 
who, when urged to send Father Garnet on the English Mission, 
said that he was reluctant to expose so gentle a lamb to certain 
butchery. 

Similarly in 1605, when the end was very close, he writes? 
that he proposes to go to St. Winefride’s Well, Holywell, about 
Bartlemy tide (August 24th), for to increase his strength, that 
he fears to have the palsy, and had rather shake at Tyburn than 
in his chamber. 

When the blow had fallen, and he lay as a condemned 
prisoner in the Tower, it is equally evident that the thought of 
suffering for God’s sake continued to bear him up amidst afflic- 
tions which would otherwise have been overwhelming. We have 
a touching instance in one of his intercepted letters to Anne 
Vaux, which runs as follows :3*“It pleaseth God daily to 
multiply my crosses. I beseech Him give me patience and 
perseverance, wsgue in finem. I was, after a week’s hyding, taken 
in a friend's house. Here our confessions and secret conferences 
were heard, and my letters taken by some indiscretion abroade. 
Then the taking of yourself after; my arrainment; then the 
taking of Mr. Greenwell ;* then the slander of us both abroade ; 
then the ransacking anew of Erith and the other house ; then 
the execution of Mr. Hall (Oldcorn); and now, last of all, the 
apprehension of Richard and Robert with a cifer I know not of 
whoes laid to my charge ; and that which was a singular over- 
sight, a letter written in the cifer, together with the cifer, which 
may bring many into question. Swfferentiam Job audistis, et 

finem Domini vidistis, guemadmodum misericors Dominus est 
1 Grene’s Coll. P. ii. f. 551. 
2 bid. f. 554. 
3 $.P.0. Dom. James I, xx. 39. 


* He had been falsely assured that Greenway was taken and had contradicted his 
assertions on important points. 
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et miserator. Sit nomen Domini benedictum.” Beneath this 
letter he has drawn what Mr. Jardine styles, “this strange 
figure,” a cross: an I.H.S.: a pierced heart: and three nails: 
with the legend, Deus cordis mei: et pars mea Deus in eternum— 
[God of my heart: and God is my portion for ever.] 





Doubtless to the modern historian such a device seems 
indeed “strange ;” but is not this because he is a stranger to 
the world of thought in which the writer lived? And, if this be 
so, may we not say that it is impossible for him to%do justice to 
one whose whole mental attitude is thus utterly incomprehen- 
sible to him? Unless we are much mistaken, it is this, far 
more than any precise evidence on the point in question, which 
has availed to enlist fair-minded writers among the accusers of 


Father Garnet. 
ae 


1 “You have heard of the patience of Job, and you have seen the end of the Lord, 
that the Lord is merciful and compassionate. [St. James v. 11.] Blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 
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The East End. 
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IT has somewhat astonished us to find that there exists a large 
class of enlightened and well-meaning persons to whom the 
“East End question ” is still identical with the “drink question” 
and who continue to look upon teetotalism as the only possible 
solution of either. This opinion is especially rife amongst 
Catholics, who in their appreciation of social problems are too 
often apt to accentuate the moral side to the exclusion of the 
political and economic. 

Amongst the intricately-woven factors that go to form the 
sum of East End wretchedness, there is no doubt that drunken- 
ness plays a conspicuous part, but we believe that it figures more 
as effect than cause, and that though much misery may be due 
to intemperance, far more often intemperance is the result of 
much misery. 

The “East End problem” is simply a concentration of the 
problem of the unemployed, and the measure of East End 
suffering is simply the{measure of the disproportion at present 
existing between the supply of British labourers and the demand 
for British labour. There are, no doubt, many individual cases 
in which the cause of want of employment may be traced up 
to drink, but there are far more in which drink is simply one of 
the many disastrous consequences that result from want of 
employment ; and we confess that we fail to see in teetotalism 
an infallible panacea for evils which are primarily industrial in 
their nature, and are deep-rooted, widespread, and inextricably 
entangled with many of the most stable institutions of our social 
and economic system. 

“You see, sir, there are too many of us, that’s where it is,” 
replied a respectable Whitechapel working-man the other day, 
when asked for his opinion as to the cause of the widespread 
surrounding distress. “Too many” of them indeed! Herded 
as they are in the labyrinth of courts and alleys that with 
hideous monotony intersect the whole East End from Aldgate 
to Stratford, from Wapping to Bethnal Green. “Too many” 
of them, piled upon one another in squalid tenements or rickety 
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cottages, which almost invariably shelter as many families as 
they contain rooms. “Too many” of them when the men with 
dogged, determined faces crowd round the dock-gates in the 
early morning, each one jostling, struggling, clamouring for a 
share in work of which the whole is insufficient to employ one- 
twentieth of them; and the broad-shouldered “casual,” by 
sheer brute-force, seizes the place of the punier “ preference- 
man,” for muscle supersedes merit here, and the battle is to the 
strong. “Too many” of them as the dock-gates close and 
hundreds of forlorn, dejected men are left standing resourceless 
in the cold, with no other outlook than to loaf the streets again 
to-day as they loafed them yesterday, or else return to the 
miserable room they call their home and once more announce 
to the anxious wife and half-starved children that they have not 
been “taken on.” Ah yes! there is one other alternative—to 
cross over to the public-house opposite and get warmth and 
excitement and may be momentary oblivion in exchange for the 
last few half-pence that are insufficient to procure a meal. And 
there is heroism in the man who resists. The attraction of 
drink to the out-of-work must at times be an almost irresistible 
attraction, and this in proportion as the heart of husband or 
father sickens at the thought of the hungry ones at home for 
whom his strong arms are unable to provide. Too often the 
habit of drink thus acquired may subsequently intervene to 
prevent a man from getting work when he might; but in the 
majority of cases it will be found that it was want of work that 
first drove him to drink. 

There are “too many” of them—the whole gist of the 
matter lies in those few words. The labourers are increasing 
faster than the labour, or rather the former are multiplying 
rapidly while the latter remains almost at a standstill, and 
“slackness” is no longer a characteristic alternation confined to 
particular epochs, but appears to be a chronic state of the 
market. 

Of course the fact is not to be overlooked that even if there 
could be any proportionate adjustment between the demand for 
labour and the supply, there would still be a large class of 
unemployed, out of work simply because they prefer not to work 
till the pangs of hunger drive them to the labour-yard. These 
are the loafers who tramp from casual ward to casual ward with 
mysterious intervals of complete disappearance from society. 
They are to be found in every nation as the dregs of the labour 
market, and have not inaptly been termed the true “leisure- 
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class” of Europe. The only existing machinery for dealing 
with them in England is the Poor-Law, but the necessity for 
the introduction into this country of some system which shall 
aim at effecting their rehabilitation or their reduction to a 
minimum must sooner or later force itself upon the attention of 
political economists. But this is an entirely different question 
from that of the unemployed properly so called, although as 
matters stand at present the two classes are frequently con- 
founded, Our charity is too often snatched by the one class on its 
way to the other, and our appreciation of the worker who cannot 
get work is too often influenced by his close association with 
the loafer who does not seek work. There is so little room for 
them all that they are forced to elbow one another in the crowd, 
and we are often unable to distinguish between them because 
we find them mixed up and confused together in one entangle- 
ment of misery, huddled and herded together into one huge mul- 
titude tottering on a knife-edge between destitution and crime. 

Amongst the net-work of reacting influences that hold 
the East End in their toils, there are four which stand out as 
primarily responsible for the prevalence of the out-of-work con- 
dition. These are: 1. The progressive devclopment of machinery ; 
2. The increasing competition of female labour ; 3. The constant 
influx into London of unskilled country labour; and, at the 
risk of being accused of endeavouring to raise a dead and buried 
scare, we will add: 4. The confinuous immigration of foreign 
labour. 

Of these four determining influences the first appears to us 
the cruellest, because it is the most inexorable. If it be true, as 
Professor Drummond has recently assured us, that the future 
development of the human race is to be along mental rather 
than along physical lines, a striking example of the theory 
could be found in the development of machinery. A machine 
represents an enormous triumph of mind over matter. The 
brain is the most powerful of levers. How little force acting 
within the inventive faculty of the engineer may become 
equivalent to the whole physical energy of indefinite relays of 
labourers, and thus the brain of one man may in the flash of a 
thought do the work of the muscles of a hundred thousand. 

We do not deny that the realization of such possibilities 
implies progress, ox/y—what is to become of the men who are 
superseded by the machine? It was stated not long ago in the 
House of Commons that a machine (we cannot for the moment 
recall in what industry) had just been invented by the aid of 
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which a net result of work which previously employed a 
thousand hands could now be achieved in less than half the 
time by forty hands. What is to be the fate of the nine 
hundred and sixty workmen whom the operations of that 
machine henceforth render superfluous in their own handicraft ? 

A factory (we believe of sugar-refining) in West Ham has 
recently acquired a new set of machinery by which some two 
hundred men have been thrown out of work. It is instructive 
to find that the next move of West Ham, in conscientious and 
heroic endeavour to consume its own smoke, was the establish- 
ment of an elaborate system of relief-works for the benefit of 
its unemployed. The obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
such experiments seems to be that as soon as we have succeeded 
in inventing a machine which shall economize a given amount 
of labour, we must next set about inventing some kind of work 
to employ all the labour which our machine has displaced, and 
at this rate it is likely that for some time to come the perfecting 
of machinery and the perfecting of relief-works, or their equiva- 
lent, will march abreast in the onward progress of civilization. 
That the development of machinery brings clear financial gain 
to a limited class of employers and manufacturers is of course 
indubitable, but considering the matter from the point of view 
of the community at large we question whether this gain to the 
few is not more than balanced by the evident loss to the many. 
Certain it is that there is a social and moral gulf, containing an 
economic whirlpool, between the artisan earning his livelihood 
at genuine manufacture and the “out-of-work” subsisting by 
relief-employment. Yet one turn of a machine can, and does, 
convert the one class into the other. 

A second and we believe not unimportant factor in con- 
tributing towards the out-of-work condition of our workmen is 
the marked increase of female labour in the market, and the 
active competition of female with male labour in spheres of 
industry once exclusively occupied by men. As an expression 
of the spirit of the times this fact, hardly less than the develop- 
ment of machinery, has a note of inevitability about it which 
strikes one as of ominous import. The age which sends its 
daughters to Oxford, encourages female doctors and lawyers, 
and agitates for female suffrage, gives evidence of an in-working 
tendency which will not be arrested by merely social demarca- 
tions. We cannot limit the vibrations of the war-cry we raise, 
nor arbitrarily revolutionize one section of society to the exclu- 
sion of the rest, An accepted social watchword, no matter 
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where it starts, will reverberate through every social sphere, 
and what takes place to any extent in one rank of life will 
inevitably have its counterpart in all. But we would ask the 
advocates of “women’s rights to equality and open competition 
with men,” before pronouncing a final verdict on their theory, to 
make acquaintance with it in its actual and practical workings- 
out in the East End, where, reduced to its simplest expression, 
and bereft of all the apparel of culture that in other condi- 
tions of life may obscure its tendency, they may view it in the 
crudity and veracity of naked reality. 

The following typical instance will serve as an illustration. 
We came across a family the other day consisting of father, 
mother, and five children, the elder ones at school, the youngest 
a few months old. These seven souls occupy one small room. 
The father had been porter at a city warehouse, but had “ got 
the sack” through slackness (this statement we subsequently 
verified), and, unable to find another job, was thrown back upon 
the docks. The result is that the wife for the first time since 
her marriage has had to go to work and is supporting the whole 
family on nominal earnings at seed-sorting. On asking what 
the husband did, we received the following reply : “Oh, he goes 
to the docks reg’lar every morning, but ’t’aint once in three 
weeks he gets took on, so he comes back to mind the baby 
while I goes to work; it saves my paying a woman to do it.” 
So the able-bodied man passes the day in a dark, squalid room, 
vainly hushing the cries of the puny baby while the wife is 
slaving in a distant factory for a pittance which is barely enough 
to provide a few loaves of bread. The picture is a ludicrous 
caricature of the emancipation of woman, but there is a shadow 
of deepest tragedy across it. We are exaggerating nothing. 
The existence of this family and their mode of life is a fact, 
typical of scores of others, which, whoever will, may verify. 

We know of whole streets supported almost exclusively by 
female labour, and this through no fault of the men. At least 
eighty per cent. of them are willing to work if they could but 
find work, and in better, bygone days it has been a pride with 
them that “the missis didn’t need to do nothing.” For in the 
East End there has always been a distinct social difference 
between those families in which the man is the sole bread- 
winner and those which are dependent on contributions from 
the wife. But times are changed, and to-day it is the wives and 
daughters who are the chief bread-winners, for if the man 
cannot get work, it is evident that the woman at all costs must. 
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The result has been a rush into the market of female labour 
unhampered by standard wages and willing to work at any 
sacrifice, and which after glutting its own province, has over- 
flowed into trades formerly carried on solely by men. For 
employers have been quick to discover the financial advantage 
of female labour and have seized their opportunity to secure it. 
Many factories which would have been obliged to close had 
they continued to employ male hands, have been able to remain 
open by the substitution of a female for a male staff of workers. 
The conversion is not generally sudden ; it begins as a rule in 
the refusal to take any except female apprentices. But quick or 
slow, the process is continuous, with the result that whole trades 
are being gradually transferred from male to female hands. A 
cigar-maker told us the other day that whereas ten years ago he 
was employing some two hundred men, he has now only forty 
male hands (and these mostly boys), the whole remainder of his 
staff being composed of women, who are found to do the work 
quicker, equally well, and at a lower rate of wage. 

Not the least serious feature in the actual state of affairs is 
that men of fifty, or even less, have hardly any chance, however 
excellent their character and capabilities, of being taken on by 
any employer in any trade. And we constantly meet with hale 
able-bodied men, scarcely past middle life, who have been 
rejected as superannuated and are forced to depend for their 
subsistence on the earnings of wife or daughter. It appears as 
if the question of the future will no longer be, ‘“‘ What are we to 
do with our girls,” but, “ What are we to do with our men?” 

And into the already over-crowded metropolis fresh relays 
are daily pouring of eager young country blood and uncouth 
country strength swelling the ranks of unskilled labour, pressing 
forward over the bodies of fallen comrades to seize the much- 
coveted chimera of “town-employment,” living on for a while to 
starve where others have been starved to death, avd leaving 
behind them deserted villages and depopulated parishes and 
whole districts of soil untilled for lack of labourers to till it. 

England has once for all made up her mind that she is not 
and never can be an agricultural country, and that the financial 
prosperity of the nation depends on its manufactures alone. So 
she leaves the majority of her fields uncultivated, gets her corn 
from America, her eggs from France, her butter on trust with her 
eyes shut from—no matter where, and concentrates her energies 
upon her industries. But the lesson of nations seems to teach 
that agriculture and industry (we are of course using the latter 
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term as the equivalent of manufacture) never thrive so well as 
when they co-operate to help one another. The steadily- 
increasing greatness of Germany is in large part attributable to 
her successful realization of the principle that the surest founda- 
tion on which to raise a superstructure of industry is a foundation 
of agricultural prosperity. It is of supreme advantage to a 
nation that it should possess a substratum of agricultural 
resources on which to rear its industrial failures and lessen their 
numbers by draining off the industrial superfluities and checking 
the rush’ into cities. And in countries where the land does not 
afford a last refuge to the labourer, the labour market will be 
glutted, industries will be choked and paralyzed, and the cry of 
the unemployed will resound. 

We come now to our fourth point. The foreign colony in 
the East End is composed almost entirely of Jews, subjects 
either of Germany, Russia, or Poland. Their stronghold is a 
circumscribed area in Whitechapel, which for us Catholics might 
be defined (with extension to the East) by the parochial limits 
of the Church of the English Martyrs. Their staple trades are 
tailoring and boot-making, but they are ready to put their hand 
to anything ; and, faithful to the traditions of their race, nothing 
that gives promise of turning a coin, be it a gold, silver, or 
copper one, ever comes amiss to them. 

Over two hundred years ago the rudiments of this colony 
began in the settlement of a small body of Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, somewhat to the north of Whitechapel, 
and from that day to this periodical and often considerable 
reinforcements have arrived as a consequence of the expul- 
sion of the Jews from the different countries of Europe, 
the later recruits being all from Germany and Eastern 
Europe. Since the last Jewish persecution in Russia and 
Poland, there has been no large or noticeable influx of 
aliens into this country, and this together with the fact 
that the area occupied by them is relatively so extremely 
small, has in the recent public discussions on the question, 
induced both politicians and statisticians alike to dismiss the 
alleged danger of foreign immigration as being of minor because 
of local importance. Only last month the subject was again 
canvassed before the Statistical Society, and the conclusion of 
this occasion unanimously arrived at was practically as follows : 
that it would be rash to sacrifice the reputation which England 
has always enjoyed, of being the freest and most hospitable of 
nations, in a hazardous effort to remedy the grievances of an 
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admittedly small fraction of our population, grievances which, 
however real, show no immediate signs of increasing. The 
decision here arrived at is obviously based entirely upon 
statistics, and we cannot help thinking it would be considerably 
modified, if not reversed, by practical acquaintance with the 
actual state of affairs in the Jewish quarter of the East End, 
and some sympathetic insight into the actual conditions under 
which the friction between British and foreign labour is being 
carried on. We believe that all those who come into habitual 
contact with the East End population, and have more or less 
intimate knowledge of their daily life-struggle, are distinctly 
hostile to the existence of the Jewish community amongst them. 
Statistics do not give a fair statement of a case, for they 
annihilate the minority and ignore the revers de la médaille. 
They represent the voice of the Government drowning the cries 
of the Opposition, though the very function of the Opposition is 
to act as a drag upon the Government, thereby determining the 
rate at which affairs shall march. It may be true that the area 
occupied by the Jews is an extremely limited one, and does not 
at present show signs of a tendency to materially extend, but 
those who know it well, know that it is every day becoming 
more densely populated, and more exclusively foreign, and 
though statisticians may be unable to count any considerable 
increase in the numbers of incoming Jews, yet philanthropists are 
aware that the presence of those who are there already is daily 
becoming more keenly felt, and that the pressure of foreign 
upon British labour, though we are unable to detect it increasing 
in bulk, is steadily and evidently increasing in zzfenszty’. 

It is, furthermore, inaccurate to state that foreign immigra- 
tion has ceased altogether. Instead of coming at intervals in 
large numbers, they come almost daily singly, or in twos and 
threes. For several years the influx has ceased to take place by 
violent jets, but it is constantly maintained as a continuous 
stream, which is none the less dangerous because it is so small 
as to be almost imperceptible. One can meet the new arrivals 
almost any day in Whitechapel. They are locally designated 
“sreeners,” and their type may be easily recognized in the sallow, 
dark-eyed stranger who swiftly threads his way through the 
crowded streets. Perhaps he holds a little bundle in his hand, 
and possesses a few silver coins in his pocket; but more probably 
his entire worldly capital is represented by the threadbare 
clothes he stands up in and the fund of persistent, quietly- 
controlled energy that gleams from his oval eyes. He knows 
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not a word of English, has no personal friends, no definite 
prospects, but he possesses the inalienable right of every 
Hebrew to draw upon that treasury of brotherly love and 
mutual assistance which, without distinction of rank or nation, 
Israel ever provides for her needy children. During the first week 
he will be lodged, fed, and clothed at one of the benevolent 
institutions supported by the charity of his wealthier brethren. 
Before the week’s close he will have set up for himself as a 
“sweatee,’ with nominal earnings. In a month’s time he will 
be in regular work, in receipt of regular wages, and saving one 
halfpenny out of every penny he earns. His mode of life 
represents the vital necessities reduced to a minimum. “ Lor, 
sir,” as a worthy old Irish woman explained to us the other 
day, “they crowds twelve in a room, and lives on an ’erring a 
day ; them doesn’t care what they does, and them thrives on 
stuff that a Christian wouldn't touch.” In a year or two, the 
probabilities are that our man will be a small master-tailor, 
sweating some half-score of Irish women and girls who work 
under him, and, if he follow the majority of precedents, in ten 
or fifteen years he will own a comfortable house and large 
workshops, be thoroughly well-to-do, and a generous contributor 
to all the Jewish charities. The entire house-property in one of 
the most spacious streets of Whitechapel is in the hands of 
three German Jews, who less than twenty years ago arrived in 
this country friendless, driven frém their homes by persecution 
and without a penny in their pockets. 

The Jew is, as we all know, past master in the art of 
“setting on,” and we cannot but admire his tenacity of purpose 
and the constant current of energy which he concentrates upon 
the attainment of a goal clearly seen amidst the mists of distance 
and patiently striven for in spite of all intervening difficulties. But 
if he is to succeed at the cost of our own people’s failure, if their 
loss is to be the price of his gain, we confess we are inclined to 
fall back upon the old-fashioned maxim that “charity begins at 
home.” There is surely something Quixotic in sending our own 
people adrift that we may afford an asylum to the stranger. 
But this is what is actually, not metaphorically, taking place 
every day in Whitechapel. There is neither room nor labour 
for both the native and the foreigner; if the one is lodged it 
means that the other is homeless ; if the one finds employment, 
it is at the expense of the out-of-work condition of the other. 
The Jew thrives in the East End, but he thrives as a parasite 
sapping the life from the people on whom he lives, 
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And we question whether any evil, however apparently 
limited in its sphere of operation, which is productive of results 
as actively injurious as the presence of aliens is to the struggling 
British population of Whitechapel, is likely to remain purely 
local, or can be dismissed as of secondary importance. To all 
appearance gangrene is a purely local disorder, but, unless 
speedily arrested, its effect will spread with deadly precision 
till the entire organism be infected beyond hope of regeneration. 

Whole streets once occupied by Irish are now inhabited ex- 
clusively by Jews, the language of the district is German, Polish, 
or Hebrew, and its social tone in many, and these the most 
undesirable respects, is distinctly foreign, while innumerable Irish 
tailors and bootmakers are being ousted from their own trades by 
foreign competition, and to their evident deterioration are being 
driven to seek a livelihood in the already overcrowded docks. 
Of course the question obviously arising here is, If the Briton 
is so easily ousted from his own trade in his own land, must it 
not point to some intrinsic inferiority, either moral or physical, 
which in the fierce struggle for industrial existence would sooner 
or later extinguish him as unfit? Even if this were so, we do 
not see why we should accelerate the issue by inviting the com- 
petition, or rather collision, to take place upon our own soil. 
But although the happy-go-lucky improvidence of the careless, 
pleasure-loving Irishman must place him at a certain disadvantage 
when weighed against the tenacity, the asceticism, and the 
phenomenal thrift of the Jew, the struggle we are considering is 
less a competition of man with man, than of trade with trade. 
The British tailor, be he English or Irish (the “hands” are 
mostly the latter, the masters the former), produces the best work 
in the trade and is universally acknowledged as providing un- 
rivalled cut, fit, workmanship, material, avd wear. But because 
the work is good, it entails an expenditure of time and money for 
its production and commands a corresponding price. The Jew 
has introduced a class of work technically known as “ slop-work,” 
which at first Zooks just as good as the other, costs about one- 
tenth as much, and lasts about one-twentieth as long. While 
the British journeyman is finishing one coat, a very small staff 
of unskilled workers in a Jewish workshop will be turning out 
several hundreds, all cut to one pattern by machine, sewn by 
machine, and pieced by unskilled hands. But they look all 
right when finished, and they are distinctly cheap ,; and there is 
a very large section of the public who prefer to have three or 
four cheap coats every year, rather than one good coat that will 
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last three or four years. The result is that there is an enormous 
sale of Jewish “slop-work” side by side with a steady diminution 
in the demand for English tailoring. What has taken place in 
the tailoring trade is going on to almost the same extent in the 
boot trade. The result, therefore, of Jewish competition has 
been not so much the “creation of a new industry” (as is often 
asserted) as the ruin of an old one, the flooding of the market 
with inferior articles, and the expulsion of hundreds of British 
workmen from the sphere of skilled into that of unskilled labour. 

It calls for notice that there is probably no country in 
Europe, with the exception perhaps of Russia, where the pro- 
portion of unskilled to skilled labour is so enormous as it is 
in England ; and this fact may account for a curious anomaly 
observable in London. While the East End is clamouring for 
work for its unemployed, the West End is waiting for workmen 
to do its work. It is almost impossible at any season of 
the year in the West End to get a job done without several 
days’ delay in “waiting for the men.” Of course the class 
of labour supplied by the East End would not be com- 
petent to meet the demand of the West. The one produces 
unskilled, and the other is in need of highly skilled labour. 
Side by side with a daily increasing superfluity of rough 
labourers, there is a terrible dearth of first-class, technically 
trained workmen, and unless we set to work to convert some 
of our raw material into good stuff, there appears every chance 
that French and Italian skilled workmen may rush in to fill the 
void. There is at present, from various causes which we have 
endeavoured to indicate, a constant downward passage from 
skilled into unskilled ranks; whereas the only hope for the 
future seems to be in an upward passage from moderately 
skilled into highly skilled, first-class workmanship. In the 
existing state of affairs we have, on the one hand, deserted rural 
districts and an overcrowded metropolis ; on the other, an East 
End clamouring for work, and a West End clamouring for 
workmen—a double dislocation giving evidence of industrial 
disorganization which surely calls for strenuous methods of 
reform. As a policy for the future, it appears that in com- 
pulsory technical education and in the utilization of such 
agricultural resources as we possess, seems to lie the most 
rational hope of effecting some reduction in the number of 


our unskilled unemployed. 
A. STREETER. 
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THE impression which Dean Church left on those who knew 
him, abundantly confirmed by this volume, is of a man who 
gave his heart to few, but where he did so gave it fully, un- 
grudgingly ; a man of simple, affectionate, family life, enjoying 
nature, art, literature, yet capable of and practising the virtue of 
detachment to a degree extremely rare in any position, especially 
in such a one as that to which he was called. He lived ever in 
the shadow of death and of Judgment to come—a man who did 
not wear his heart upon his sleeve, and said little of what he was 
constantly feeling, but we are conscious of it as underlying all 
he wrote; even in his lightest moods, it came to the surface 
occasionally, as in the remarkable words quoted by his son-in- 
law, and written not long before Dean Church’s death: “I often 
have a kind of waking dream ; up one road the image of a man 
decked and adorned as if for a triumph, carried up by rejoicing 
and exulting friends, who praise his goodness and achievements; 
and on the other road, turned back to back to it, there is the 
very man himself, in sordid and squalid apparel, surrounded, not 
by friends, but by ministers of justice, and going on, while his 
friends are exulting, to his certain, and perhaps awful Judgment. 
That vision rises when I hear, not just and conscientious endea- 
vours to make out a man’s character, but when I hear the loose 
things that are said—often in kindness and love—of those 
beyond the grave.” 

His manner and his look in private life, the latter well 
represented in the portrait prefixed to this volume, carried out 
the idea of the above passage ; though he gave his full attention 
to whatever matter was in hand, and the subject had all his 
mind, it never had all his soul. There was always an eager 
looking forward to that which is beyond ; detachment was the 
note of his life. To understand this is to understand also why 


1 Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his daug‘iter, Mary C, Caurch, 
London, 1894. 
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he was so much to his friends, and did so little; why, though 
he was a voluminous writer in the Guardzan and other perio- 
dicals, the distilled essence of his works occupies few volumes ; 
why he was almost coerced into being a dean, and refused an 
archbishopric; why he shrank from public view, but never 
hesitated for one moment when the right thing had to be done. 

In Church passed away the last of that band who had been 
about Newman, and had helped him in his literary work, not 
indeed in the 7vacts, whereof few remained to be written after 
Church ‘came to know Newman well, but in the Lzbrary of the 
Fathers, and the Lives of the English Saints, of which Church 
wrote the very interesting Life of St.Wulstan. Of all, save 
only Newman himself, Church was the most interesting and the 
most lovable. It is never prudent to speculate on what might 
have beén, yet it is difficult not to suppose that if the disciple 
had followed: his master into the Church of God, the mantle of 
the elder would have descended on Church more than on any 
other, for, whether by direct teaching, or that the two men were 
drawn together by some likeness of character, they had many 
points in common. The same patience and tolerance, the same 
avoidance of all that was petty, gossipy, and unimportant; the 
same reticence in conversation till something worth talking 
about arose, and then the eloquent pouring forth of unexpected 
stores of reading and knowledge ; the same stern anger if anger 
was needed; and, combined with humility, the same strong 
sense of personal, not official, dignity. “ Probably,” says his 
son-in-law, “no one ever tried either to flatter him or take a 
liberty with him without presently regretting the attempt.” 

And with perhaps one exception he was the friend Newman 
had loved best. When the Cardinal was dying, he sent, to a 
brother Cardinal, a little figure of our Lady which had been 
brought him from Rome; with a message to say that the donor 
had been his dearest friend ; that men had thought this one or 
that had been nearest his heart, but “tell him about .’ he 
said, “who was always my best friend.” He, too, had not 
followed his teacher. But to Church, also, he began his letters 
with the word Carzssime, and at Oxford Church was nearer to 
him. It shows the detachment of both men, that across their 
lives there came a complete severance of fourteen years, and 
then they were able to take up their friendship again very much 
as they had left it. Church was that one also of the Tractarian 
party whom friends, passing into the light, regretted most to 
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leave behind; the ring in the voice of men like, for instance, 
Bishop Coffin was quite other when he spoke of “poor dear 
Church” to the tone in which he named Pusey or Williams or 
Keble. Yet Catholics never expected Church to join them. 
They were mistaken in the hopes entertained from time to time 
of Keble and Pusey, but it is not wonderful that they hoped. 
It is plain to us who look back from a distance that Pusey was 
always a Protestant—as we have endeavoured to show in a 
recent number of this Magazine, and Keble was always in a 
state of fog. But Church saw with open eyes exactly where 
he was going, and how far he chose to go. He was not going 
to Rome. He said to his mother in 1843: “We,” that is, 
Newman’s section, “may still be able to gain a hold on the 
Church, and show that there is much of that good which Rome 
claims as her own which belongs to us as well and as really.” 
From that position he never varied. “Give us free play, and 
we will show that we have all we wat. The truth has been 
obscured, but it is there. Here we are; here, by God’s grace, 
we mean to stay and do our duty. Spartam nactus es, hance 
exorna.” That was the pith of his teaching as regarded the 
Anglican position. We have learnt more about the Reformation 
since that time, though Church thought he had examined the 
whole Roman question when Newman “went over,” as the 
phrase was, but we cannot doubt that he was in good 
faith then, and to the end. How much he lost; how much 
he knew that he lost! but he persuaded himself that he 
was doing his duty. In fact, there were those among the 
old historical Tractarians who seem to have imagined them- 
selves very much in the same position as Bishop Challoner 
or Bishop Milner undoubtedly were, priests of a Church 
withheld from her true modes of manifestation and expression 
for a while. But these last had all Truth within them, 
and were able to impart it to those who came to them— 
the light was in a bushel, if not on a candlestick. It may be 
doubted if Church ever realized what the Sacrament of Penance 
meant, if he recognized our Lady’s place in the Divine order, 
and, by consequence, the full meaning of the Incarnation ; he 
must have considered the unity of the Church suspended, and 
known himself as an alien among his mother’s children in his 
many tours abroad. But sadly and with a sort of proud 
resignation he accepted the limitations of a position which he 
did not see how to quit, as an innocent prisoner might do, who 
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was free at least in spirit to consider himself a member of the 
Church of God. It may be that the guide whom he so long 
followed, has now, in the hidden country, once more “ reached 
him out a shining hand” and helped him forward to the highest 
good. 

Dean Church has left us the best picture of the Oxford 
Movement. We find here, in his letters, many supplementary 
touches and side-lights. He came to be a High Churchman 
somewhat slowly and with difficulty. Passing much of his 
childhood abroad on account of his father’s health, he yet was 
brought up in strictly Evangelical principles, and on returning 
to England went to a school in which they were inculcated, and 
was taught to look on Socinians and Roman Catholics alike, 
“with a kind of awful curiosity and dismay.” From a private 
school he went to Wadham College at Oxford, “because his 
tutors were of Evangelical principles,” and though he read the 
Christian Year, then in the first flush of its popularity, he was 
warned that it was not quite “sound” about “ vital religion.” 

But he soon “shrank from the very pronounced Evangelical 
men,” became a friend of Charles Marriott, and while still an 
undergraduate, came to know Newman and Keble. In 1838, 
he, then aged twenty-three, gained an Oriel Fellowship, one 
of the greatest distinctions at the University. Mark Pattison 
was also a candidate. It is very pleasant to see the unsuccessful 
man speaking in cordial terms -of the successful: “I presume 
that Church was Newman’s candidate, though so accomplished 
a scholar as the Dean need not have required any party push. 
I have always looked on Church as the type of the Oriel 
Fellow; Richard Michell said at the time of the election: 
‘There is such a moral beauty about Church that they could 
not help taking him.’” There are few men from whom praise 
is so great an honour as Mark Pattison, clarum et venerabile 
nomen, one who under happier circumstances would have shown 
much of the characters of Newman and of Church, one who 
was ever missing his opportunities, as when the mere accident 
of his losing the Birmingham coach put off, and as it happened, 
put off for ever, his reception into the Church, one whose 
saddened life brought out all the defects of his high qualities, 
and soured a noble character. Those who knew him best, knew 
the tenderness which underlay his rough exterior, the kind heart 
which his acrid speech belied ; when heart and tongue were in 
concert, the praise was high indeed. 
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Church was ordained in the Anglican Church at Christmas, 
1839, at the same time with Stanley, afterwards Dean of 
Westminster. He became tutor of his College, a work he 
obviously never liked, and made perhaps the closest friendships of 
his life, those with Frederic Rogers, afterwards Lord Blachford, 
and James Mozley. He became still more closely allied with 
Newman, who in February, 1841, brought out Tract go, which 
was, though they knew it not at the time, the beginning of the 
end—of the Tractarian party. 

Thirty years afterwards Dr. Newman dedicated a new edition 
of his University Sermons to Dean Church, and spoke of the 
close and intimate friendship of those days: “For you were 
one of those dear friends resident in Oxford . . . who in those 
trying five years from 1841 to 1845 . . . did so much to comfort 
and uphold me by their patient tender kindness, and their 
zealous services in my behalf. I cannot forget how in the 
February of 1841 you suffered me day after day to open to 
you my anxieties and plans as events successively elicited them, 
and much less can I lose the memory of your great act of 
friendship, as well as of justice and courage, in the February 
of 1845, your Proctor’s year, when you with another now 
departed, shielded me from the civium ardor prava jubentium, 
by the interposition of a prerogative belonging to your acade- 
mical position.” 

It is very important to quote these words, as showing two 
things ; that when Tract 90 was issued Dean Church was wholly 
at one with Newman, and that, since he did not, as Dean, refuse 
nor repudiate the dedication, he was one with him still in 
regard to Newman's interpretation of the Articles, as legitimately 
including much that struck at the very root of ordinary Pro- 
testant and Anglican teaching. In a letter to Rogers in the 
month after the publication of the Tract, Church says that 
Newman “put out explicitly what of course many must have 
felt more or less for a long time.” He assumes throughout, 
and his correspondent never seems to have denied, that Rogers 
agreed with him. It is interesting to find that while Pusey 
was “annoyed,” and B. Harrison, afterwards Archdeacon of 
Canterbury, “shocked,” such men as Palmer of Worcester, 
Hook, afterwards Dean of Chichester, always a vigorous 

Anglican, and Moberly, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, sent 
kind letters of approval and concurrence. Newman wrote a 
postscript to Rogers in the same strain. 
VOL, LXXXIII, 
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In 1845 came the refusal of Church and Guillemard, as 
Proctors, to degrade Mr. Ward for having published his /deal 
of a Christian Church. This was done partly because the 
measures were “flagrantly disproportionate to the offence,” 
whatever Ward had said, but still more because their act 
“helped in staving off an insult to Newman.” 

Now it is important to refer to all this, because it is still 
often asserted by friends as well as by foes that, in Tract go, 
Newman was over-refining, that he was too subtle in his 
use of words, that he split hairs, as politicians declare does 
Mr. Gladstone, that he was “ Jesuitical,” which is supposed to 
be an adjective suiting that habit of speech and thought. He 
did precisely what, as it seems to us, every one concerned with 
legal documents is bound to do, whether these documents are 
Ecclesiastical Formularies or Acts of Parliament; to suppose 
the words have been well considered, and act on the words, 
not to consider the animus itmponentis, about which there may 
be many opinions, but the terms agreed on; that in fact, as 
Mr. Wilson, one of Mr. Newman’s main opponents, afterwards 
put it well, when his own interpretation of formularies was in 
question, “the measure of the legal is the measure of the 
moral obligation.” It is important to recognize, therefore, that 
Newman was not alone; that Church and Rogers, Hook and 
Moberly, all men of statesmanlike temper, some of them mixing 
much with the world, and remaining Anglicans, Hook, at least, 
angrily anti-Roman, were at one with Newman in this matter. 
If Newman insisted on construing the words of others with 
extreme accuracy, he was careful of his own. We are not 
likely to forget his allowance that the English Establishment 
might be a “breakwater” against infidelity, as standing apart 
from and no portion of the fabric of the true Church, while it 
could not possibly be a “buttress,” in the very conception of 
which is involved the notion that it forms part of the fabric 
itself. When we note who stood by him and who assailed him, 
we can hardly fail to remember poor Shelley’s exaggerated 
saying, that he “would rather be damned with Plato and 
Socrates than go to Heaven with Paley and Malthus.” 

When the little knot of friends who had been so closely 
about Newman recovered in a degree from the stunning blow, 
they felt, but perhaps unconsciously, that they must do some- 
thing to justify their remaining behind, must have a flag if they 
had not a man, round which to rally. This flag was the 
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Guardian newspaper. Miss Church gives from a MS. Auto- 
biography of Lord Blachford some particulars about the 
enterprise: “The idea was taken up by the knot to which 
I belonged, embracing James Mozley and Thomas Haddan, 
who with myself had written not unsuccessfully for the 7zmes, 
and Church and Bernard, who had signalized themselves in 
reviews. ... We expected to succeed in doing good to the 
cause, for it was something to shake out a standard and seem 
not discouraged.” The capital subscribed was, we believe, about 
41,200, the contributors were mainly those mentioned, Church 
undertaking the review department of the paper; and with this 
extremely small equipment, both in money and in writers, the 
paper was started, which soon became, and remains to this day, 
though the champion of a bad cause, the fairest, the most 
consistent, and the most literary newspaper in the land. The 
Guardian has been always dignified and fair as well as learned, 
it has held the Anglican Church together as no statesman and 
no Bishop has done; it has really been the great opponent in 
England of the Catholic Church in upholding a plausible, if 
radically unsound, theory of a National Church. And the shape 
was given to its teaching mainly by Dean Church. We cannot 
but respect the ability and fairness, as well as recognize the dona 
fides of our able opponent, and its fidelity to traditions which 
have almost become venerable even while so wrong-headed and 
perverse. 

In 1852, Mr. Church accepted the small living of Whatley 
among the Somersetshire hills. 

There is little which need detain us here except to say that 
perhaps Catholics are not quite aware of, or fair to, the amount 
of quiet work for good which is done in country parishes by the 
presence of the Anglican clergy, while waiting for the restora- 
tion of the true faith and the true priesthood. The record in 
this volume is of a very beautiful life both spiritual and 
intellectual, in which it is curious how little is seen of the 
family which was growing up around him. It will interest any 
earnest and cultivated priest in charge of a country mission to 
see how like, amid its unlikeness, is the life to his own. The 
obiter dicta in the letters are often very interesting, and in 
nothing more than this: the way in which Church’s thoughts 
about the Church of England were gradually diverging from 
those of the Tractarians. Stanley of course had never been a 
Tractarian, but he had acted with them. But now? In 1865, 
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Church speaks of Stanley’s “desperate determination to claim 
everything and everybody with life in them as on his side.” 
He goes on: “ And then, after all, what is his side? What is 
this nineteenth century religion for which all things have been 
preparing, and to which all good things past and present are 
subservient and bear witness?” What indeed? In 1866, he 
went to Keble’s funeral. “It was a strange gathering. It was 
a meeting of old currents and new. Besides the people / used 
to think of with Keble, there was a crowd of younger men, who 
no doubt have as much right in him as we have in their way, 
Machonochie, Lowder, and that sort. Excellent good fellows, 
but who, one could not help being conscious, looked upon us as 
rather dark people, who don’t grow beards and do other proper 
things.” 

In 1871, Church became Dean of St. Paul’s. “ Gladstone 
would not let me off,” he writes. But he does not say, what we 
believe was the fact, that the loving determination of his friends 
arranged that the announcement of his appointment should be 
made in the Z7mes on the very day on which the final and 
pressing offer, to which there could be no denial, was received 
at Whatley. But he would take no more, though he might have 
had a far higher post. 

The only exception to the extreme simplicity of this memoit 
is the somewhat over-rhetorical account of the Dean’s work at 
St. Paul's given by Canon Scott Holland. But perhaps the 
very contrast serves all the more to bring out the Dean’s 
reticence, dignity, and freedom from fuss. Again we in this 
Magazine can have but little to do with the administration of an 
Anglican Cathedral, and the life of its Dean as such. A few 
sentences culled from his letters must serve to show the way in 
which his mind was working. He expresses scant sympathy with 
the new Ritualist party. “I feel that some of these younger 
men, whom I cannot go along with, are so very much my 
superiors, and beyond my criticism in their devotion and 
earnestness. But I dread to think what the end may be from 
self-will and #8pis, where otherwise in spite of everything there 
seems more hope than I can see anywhere else.” He continued 
to hope, and thought there was “no more glorious Church in 
Christendom than this inconsistent English Church, nor one 
which has shown such wonderful proofs of Christian life.” It is 
curious to catch this note of triumph in inconsistency with the 
sound of depression in Newman’s words on the same subject 
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written thirty-six years before. “Till her members are stirred 
up to” a certain “ religious course, let the Church sit still; let 
her be content to be in bondage; let her work in chains; let 
her submit to her imperfections as a punishment ; let her go on 
teaching with the stammering lips of ambiguous formularies, 
and inconsistent precedents, and principles but partially 
developed. We are not better than our fathers, let us bear 
to be what Hammond was, or Andrews, or Hook; let us not 
faint under that body of death which they bore about in 
patience, nor shrink from the penalty of sins which they 
inherited from the age before them.” 

The time of partings was at hand. Dr. Asa Gray, Lord 
Blachford, Cardinal Newman, Liddon, the Dean’s only son, 
were all to pass away before him. He withdrew more and 
more from public life. But the desire which had been long 
on him to resign his high position had passed away; he was 
too old and too weak to make further change. And he believed 
himself to be in the true Church; he had made his decision 
so many years before that it was no time to arrange his 
thoughts differently. Conscious to the last, working to the 
last, he fell asleep in the closing month of 1890. He desired 
that he should be buried at Whatley, his old parish, and that 
on his tomb should be inscribed the lines from the Dies Jre: 

Rex tremendz majestatis 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis 
Salva me fons pietatis. 
Querens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 

In the south ambulatory of St. Paul’s Cathedral stands, in a 
niche constructed for it, the statue of Dr. Donne, “the inscrutable 
Dean of St. Paul’s,” as he has been well-named. He is figured 
as wrapped in his shroud, as no doubt he looked after death, 
with a beard of a few days’ growth, the result of illness, but no 
look on his face of aught that saw what was beyond, or realized 
the great mystery. No such delicately intellectual brain as his 
has been that of any one who filled his place till Dean Church 
came ; it may be long ere such another will arise. 

And who shall say if when that hour come the then Dean 
will be like Donne and like Church, representative of a stately, 
formal, and quasi-historical Anglicanism, or of the true Church 
of history, with all her doctrine and rites. The present shower 
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of conversions may have risen to a flood which will sweep away 
shams, imitations, and falsehoods, God grant it be so, that the 
Benedictine rule may once more have sway in St. Peter’s at 
Westminster, and a prelate with a chapter of secular priests 
rule over the see of London in that great Basilica, which shows 
the flattery of not unsuccessful imitation of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
If that happy day come, then the memories of Donne and 
Church will remain to us of those who held high the torch of 
literature -and graceful feeling in times when men admired so 
much that was tawdry and base. 

And when, as of old, men pass up Pilgrim Street once more 
to the restored shrine of St. Erconwald, from pilgrimage to 
whom the street gained its name, let them give a kindly 
thought to one who, though outside the fold, imagined himself 
to be within, was the friend of the great Cardinal who did so 
much to bring back England to Mary and Peter, who was the 
historian of those great Saints in England, whom in his own 
way he venerated, St. Wulstan and St. Anselm. 


C. KEGAN PAUL. 
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AMONG the acts of the Paris Commune in 1871, none madea 
more lasting mark on European memories than its execution of 
the Archbishop of Paris, together with five other “hostages” 
whom it had arbitrarily arrested and whom it put to death 
without trial. The ecclesiastical rank of Mgr. Darboy has, 
however, thrown into comparative oblivion the fact that among 
his fellow-sufferers was a bearer of correspondingly eminent 
civil dignities—M. Louis-Bernard Bonjean, a President of the 
Cour de Cassation, the highest French Court of Appeal, Senator 
of the Empire and Chairman of the Council of State. 

Special attention could not, of course, be now asked for the 
memory of President Bonjean, were his claims limited to having 
held these great offices. It happens, however, that his character 
presented a feature of the most admirable kind, a devotion to 
duty so intense as to pervade and dominate his whole life, 
private and public, and to carry him through the terrible ordeal 
of its close with the courage of a hero and the serenity of a 





saint. 

Circumstances have placed in my way somewhat special 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with his career, and I 
make no apology for asking the attention of English readers to 
the following brief outline of it at a time when an object-lesson 
in the tenacious maintenance of principle in the face of mob 
tyranny is, in my judgment, opportune. 

Louis-Bernard Bonjean was born in 1804. Though descended 
from an old Savoyard family, a member of which sat in the 
sovereign Senate of Chambéry at the time when that body was 
dispersed by the French revolutionary armies,! he entered life 
through no golden gate, having been left an orphan at sixteen 


1 For this and most of the other facts mentioned in the following article, I am 
indebted to Quelgues souvenirs rélatifs &@ la vie et 2 la mort du Président Bonjean 
(Paris, Mouillot, 1891), of which I have made free translational use. I have also 
embodied some particulars privately communicated to me. 
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years of age with a capital of only £400 with which to make 
his way in the world. At the close of a brilliant career he often 
mentioned his early struggles, and modestly attributed to a 
salutary poverty his escape from the license often attendant on 
too well-found a youth. Throughout life he was sensitively 
scrupulous in money matters, and would never allow his name 
to be connected with any industrial or commercial undertaking, 
however legitimate and sound it might be. The same dis- 
interestedriess extended to advancement in his official career, 
each step in which he owed exclusively to unostentatious pro- 
fessional work, unsupported by solicitation or social engineer- 
ing of any kind. Public functions he regarded as duties to be 
faithfully discharged, not as advantages to be sought in his own 
interest. For the law, whose representative he was, he enter- 
tained a profound veneration, and the exercise of judicial power 
appeared to him a genuine priesthood, so that he thought he 
could never do enough to ensure efficacious and prompt justice 
to those who came under his jurisdiction. 

That a man thus enamoured of legality should have desired 
for himself a martyr’s death seems strange ; nevertheless those 
who lived in President Bonjean’s intimacy had often heard him 
say that he did not understand how a man could die with a 
doctor on one side of him and a table covered with drugs on 
the other, and that to him the pglitical scaffold appeared the 
true way to quit life worthily. In a speech in the Senate, 
delivered eight years before the advent of the Commune, he 
even ventured on a hypothesis—reccived by his colleagues with 
a derision which they had subsequently cause to reconsider— 
that a nefarious Government might establish itself in France 
which could only exist on condition of transporting to Cayenne 
the Archbishop of Paris, his clergy, and the Procureur-Général 
of the Court of Cassation. 

That the President was an ardently patriotic Frenchman 
appears from the following passage in a letter which he wrote at 
the moment when the siege of Paris by the German armies was 
raised: “ All conflict has ceased since midnight. An armistice 
has been concluded, signed perhaps by MM. de Bismarck and 
J. Favre. ... It is with shame on my brow and rage in my 
heart that I hurriedly write these few lines, regretting that I am 
not dead rather than to have to undergo such a disgrace. . . 
This miserable end of a siege, in which the population of Paris 
has shown so much courage and self-denial, is wholly due to the 
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criminal carelessness of the incapables who have taken in 
hand the direction of our affairs... . They abandon us to 
the mercy of the victor....I have just seen some people 
who maintain that our honour is safe; they are not hard to 
please.” 

The source of the strength which enabled President Bonjean 
to pass with such splendid heroism through the final trial in 
store fer him, lay, as has been already said, in an intense devo- 
tion to duty, but this was itself founded on, or rather inextric- 
ably interwoven with, Christian feeling. In a prize-day address 
to the pupils of the Lycée Napoléon in 1866, he had said, 
speaking of the austere duties of life: “In order to fulfil all 
these great duties you need a point of support which never 
gives way, a torch which never goes out and which can guide 
you in the difficult, and often painful, trials which you will 
inevitably have to undergo, as the column of fire guided the 
children of Israel in the night of the desert. This point of 
support, this torch, you will only find in the highest religious, in 
Christian, sentiment.” 

The events now to be related were to put the conviction 
thus expressed to the severest trial. 

During the siege of Paris President Bonjean had chosen to 
serve as a private soldier in the ranks of the defending army, 
and, after the capitulation of January 28, 1871, had opened the 
gates of the French capital, his duties as a judge of the Supreme 
Court kept him in Paris until the 13th or 14th of the following 
March, when he went for a few days to a country estate which 
he possessed near Evreux. It was his intention to go on thence 
to Bayeux, where his wife, whom he had not seen since the 
investment of Paris, was detained by serious illness. On the 
evening of March 19, however, the news of the Communal 
insurrection of the previous day reached him, and within a few 
hours he was on his way back to Paris, in order to resume his 
seat in the Court of Cassation, and thus practically assert its 
continued jurisdiction. It is certain that he took this course 
in full consciousness of the peril it involved, or rather decause of 
that peril; for in a written statement, drawn up during his 
imprisonment for the purpose of being submitted to some more 
or less regularly constituted tribunal before which he thought 
the hostages would probably be brought for trial, he referred in 
the following terms to his decision to return to Paris directly he 
heard of the Communal outbreak: “There was no room for 
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hesitation ; it is especially in times of danger that an official 
ought to be at his post.” 

The President had the happiness of being married to a woman 
whose standard of public duty was not less high than his own. 
Replying to a letter from him acquainting her with his return 
to Paris in insurrection, she wrote: “You know me, I think, 
sufficiently well to be certain that I would submit to death 
rather than summon you to help me in repelling it if this was 
to be done at the cost of your duty. Fulfil it, therefore, to the 
uttermost without thinking about possible consequences as far 
as I am concerned: only, directly you can do so without desert- 
ing a post of honour, come without further delay, I beg of you.” 

On March 21, the President sat for the last time in the 
Court of Cassation. Half an hour after the rising of the court 
he was arrested at his house by order of the Commune, and 
consigned to the lock-up of the Prefecture of Police, where, on 
April 4, he was joined by Mgr. Darboy. Two days later both 
the “great hostages,” as they were called, were transferred 
together to the prison of Mazas. It is said that the Archbishop 
would not consent to enter the prison van before the Judge, 
until the latter said to him: “ Pass, monseigneur ; religion first, 
justice next.” 

One of the attendants at Mazas had formed a design for 
procuring the President’s escape, and concerted measures to 
that end; but, on being made acquainted with them, he abso- 
lutely refused his consent, saying: “When one is a President at 
the Court of Cassation, and occupies so high a rank in the 
judiciary of one’s country, one does not pass out of a prison 
except by the front gate and in open day.” A proposal of this 
kind was twice made to him, and twice received the same reply. 

A member of the Commune—M. Miot—endeavoured, much 
to his credit, to obtain for the President forty-eight hours of 
leave of absence on parole, in which to go and see his wife and 
young sons in Normandy, but the necessary permission was 
withheld. Madame Bonjean’s attitude in reference to the pro- 
posed visit appears from the following extract from a letter to 
her husband : 

“What you tell me of the new rigours introduced into the 
situation of the prisoners of whom you are one makes me fear 
that the hope given you of freedom for a few hours on parole to 
come and see me here is not to be realized. .. . And yet, so 
thoroughly do I share the apprehension that some accident 
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independent of your will might involve on your part some 
involuntary infraction of your promise, that I hardly venture to 
wish you should run so terrible a risk.” 

On April 3, a delegate of the Commune thrust himself into 
the President’s cell at half-past ten o’clock at night, when he 
was lying in bed, a prey to a violent fever, and addressed him 
as follows: “Citizen President, you (2) haven’t heard the news! 
Our troops are at Versailles. We have already shot Jules Favre, 
Jules Ferry, Jules Simon, all the Jules of the Government of 
National Defence; this amounts to notice to you that you will 
not remain here long, and that you will soon follow by the same 
road.” “That is of small importance,” replied the prisoner. 
“It is an infamous thing that you, young man, should come to 
insult an old man who is ill and who cannot answer you. I 
shall die with a quieter conscience than you. Leave me!” 
The wretch was overawed and quitted the cell without another 
word. Directly he was left to himself, the President, who now 
expected to be massacred at any moment, wrote a farewell 
letter to his family, the original of which shows no trace of 
excitement or emotion. It contains, among other passages, the 
following : 

“My dear children, do not let my sad fate prevent your 
believing that, when all things are taken into account, those of 
this world and those of the next, the best course is still incon- 
testably to do one’s duty, whatever may come of it....I 
affirm afresh, very solemnly, that after sounding the inmost 
recesses of my heart, I find there no feeling of hatred or of 
vengeance cither against those who have so arbitrarily arrested 
me, or against those who, perhaps, are about to deprive me of 
life. . . . May my blood serve as an expiation for my own faults 
and not fall upon the head of any one!” 

The President’s last counsels to his sons are contained in a 
letter dated May 20: “Do not,” he wrote, “let the persecution 
I am undergoing and the bloody death which may at any 
moment end my hard-working life be for you a cause of dis- 
couragement. Do not say: What good did our father get by 
this long devotion to all his duties? Why did he not do as so 
many others have done, who, less austere, less rigid, have known 
how to put themselves beyond the reach of danger, and are now 
enjoying a happy old age? Oh no, do not say it, and do not 
believe those who hold such language to you; for I who have 
never deceived any one, I who would still less wish to deceive 
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my children at this solemn moment, I affirm to you that, 
however miserable may be the end which seems to be appointed 
for me, I would at no price have acted otherwise than as I have 
done. And this, my dear children, because the prime good is 
peace of conscience, and because this inestimable possession 
can only exist for him who can say to himself: I have done 
my duty.” These words completed the spiritual bequest of 
President Bonjean to his sons. It remained only to sign them 
with his blood. 

On May 22, the regular troops having now entered Paris, 
the Commune ordered the hostages to be transferred from 
Mazas to the prison of the Grande-Roquette. An infuriated 
mob surrounded the carriage during the transit, demanding, 
amidst ignoble and ferocious outcries, that the prisoners should 
be given*up to them in order to be put to death on the spot. 
After reaching the condemned lock-up, the hostages, who were to 
be executed together on the 24th, were allowed the consolation 
of practically free intercourse with each other. This circumstance 
enabled them to fully prepare themselves, in accordance with 
the rites of the Roman Church, to appear before the Supreme 
Judge. 

At about eight o’clock on the evening of May 24, the firing- 
party entered the prison, and those who commanded it called 
over the names of the six victims, designating successively 
Mgr. Darboy, President Bonjeam, the Abbé Deguerry, and 
three other ecclesiastics. The procession then started for the 
place of execution. The President walked side by side with 
the aged Archbishop, and when the latter, brutally hustled by 
one of the foul-mouthed ruffians who escorted the hostages, was 
on the point of falling, the brave Judge supported him, saying 
in a firm voice, “Come, monseigneur, lean upon my arm; it is 
the arm of a friend and of a good Christian.” 

On reaching the place of execution he pointed to the firing- 
party and said to the Archbishop, “Let us show them how 
a priest and a magistrate can dic.” 

After a short prayer the victims ranged themselves along 
the outer wall of the prison. President Bonjean, his arms 
crossed upon his breast, and his eyes calmly fixed upon his 
executioners, awaited death with the undaunted courage which 
had never failed him during the whole of his long and searching 
trial. A few seconds later the report of an irregular volley, i 
followed by a few falling shots, told that it had ended. 
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One may well say, with M. Rousse, a member of the French 
Academy: “President Bonjean fell by the hands of assassins 
as a hero. ... Antiquity has seen no grander death.” It was, 
in the literal sense of the word, a “martyrdom,” a testimony 
to public duty spontaneously given, and deliberately persisted 
in by rejection of proffered opportunities of escape from deadly 
peril. Ifa “crown of life” be the reward of him who is “ faithful 
unto death,” President Bonjean assuredly earned one. 

The President’s family were debarred from making any 
attempt to visit him during his captivity by his own express 
injunction not to come to Paris; for securing obedience to 
which he “counted on the respect for paternal authority which 
existed among them.” As little could the idea of inflicting 
punishment on those who had been concerned in bringing about 
his death be acted on by his family in face of the following 
instructions which had reached them from his prison: “ Do not 
seek to know the names of those who keep me here contrary to 
all justice and all reason; and, above all, never try to apply 
such knowledge to purposes of any vengeance, direct or indirect.” 
The sons of President Bonjean, however, evidently felt that 
some public action was called for from them, and to that feeling 
they gave effect in the following manner. Convinced that such 
a man as their father could have been maltreated and put to 
death only by people who had themselves grown up amidst 
moral and religious destitution, the President’s eldest son, 
followed in due time by his younger brothers, determined to 
throw themselves into an organized effort to spread a better 
state of things among the rising generations of neglected or 
viciously environed and contaminated children. By an interest- 
ing coincidence, if indeed it was no more, there proved to be 
among the first dozen children whom the family Bonjean took 
in hand for this purpose, the two sons of a man who had lost 
his life fighting in the ranks of the army of the Commune in 
1871. The Société Générale de protection pour lenfance abandonnée 
ou coupable, an association supported by voluntary contributions, 
the foundations of which were originally laid by M. Georges 
Bonjean, has since brought its influence to bear on more than 
four thousand children of both sexes, with whom, far from 
abandoning them when the period of school training is over, 
the society strives to maintain continuous touch, so as to be 
at hand with moral, or, if need be, with material support, at any 
difficult moment of their after-lives. 
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Not content with limiting its exertions to its own borders, 
this society summoned to Paris, in 1883, an international confer- 
ence of persons interested in any of the many existing branches 
of charitable effort on behalf of neglected childhood and youth. 
The Governments of twenty-four States sent representatives to 
this meeting, at which all the chief questions bearing on work 
of this kind were carefully studied, and which resulted in giving 
an important impulse to this whole department of beneficent 
activity. 

The death of President Bonjean and the action of his sons 
which sprang from it show that the old saying, Sanguzs martyrum 
semen ecclesi@,is as true in the nineteenth century as it was in 
the first. 

SEDLEY TAYLOR. 
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—~——_— 
IIl.—-FATHER SOUTHWELL THE EUPHUIST. 


IN a previous paper under the above heading, an account was 
given of Father Parsons’ ascetical treatise, 7e Christian Directory 
or Book of Resolution, and the remarkable popularity which it 
enjoyed among all classes at the close of the sixteenth century. 
In the present article we may turn to a rather different order 
of writings, equally the work of a Jesuit priest, “an infamous 
traitor” living with a price upon his head, and in the end 
suffering death upon the scaffold. Strange as is the story 
of the Book of Resolution, the literary history of Father South- 
well’s compositions in verse and prose is hardly less remarkable. 
Father Southwell did not loom so large upon the imagination 
of his contemporaries as Father Parsons, the man whom Eliza- 
beth’s Government denounced as the confessor of England’s 
arch-enemy, Philip II., and the prime mover of all conspiracies. 
Still, he was in many ways widely known, and possessed great 
influence with the Catholic party at home. He was, what 
Father Parsons was not, a man of good family, with many 
connections amongst the nobility. It is agreed amongst all 
authorities that his character was singularly gentle and winning, 
and beyond the fact that he was a member of a proscribed 
Order, he was never accused of treasonable or seditious practices, 
Coming to England in 1586, when only twenty-five years 
of age—“boy priest,” Sir Edward Coke could still call him 
mockingly at his trial—he suffered at Tyburn after an apostolate 
of less than nine years, three of which had been spent in prison. 
Yet we find Topcliffe after the singularly base act of treachery 
which placed his victim in his power, writing exultingly to 
Elizabeth: “ May it please your Majesty to consider that I did 


1 So he is described in a return of the prisoners in the Tower of London made by 
the Lieutenant in April, 1594: ‘‘ Robert Southwell, a/ias Cotton, a Jesuit and 
infamous traitor.” On the others no comment is made or milder words are used. 
(State Papers, Z/iz. Domest. vol. 248, n. 68.) 
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never take so weighty a man”!—a testimony to the Father's 
great reputation which cannot be lightly disregarded. 

Our business, however, lies not so much with the author as 
with his writings. There is a great deal in the external history 
of these which deserves further investigation, for although 
Mr. Grosart’s edition supplies an accurate text of the poems, it 
can by no means be regarded as a final contribution to the 
bibliography of the subject. On the whole the evidence we 
have to consider seems to me to warrant the conclusion that 
just as Father Parsons wrote the most popular book of devotion 
known to Englishmen at the close of the sixteenth century, so 
the prose and verse of Father Southwell, though small in 
amount, was almost more widely read than that of any of his 
contemporaries—Shakespeare, Spenser, Lyly, and Sir Philip 
Sidney not excepted. I do not mean, of course, to maintain any 
paradox so absurd as that Father Southwell has exercised an 
influence upon English literature equal to that of the great 
writers of our golden age. But just as it is a fact that the 
Proverbial Philosophy of Martin Farquhar Tupper has, or at any 
rate used to have, a larger sale than the poetry of Wordsworth, 
Keats, or even Tennyson, and just as Mr. Samuel Smiles is quite 
the rival in popularity of Thackeray or George Eliot, so and for 
similar reasons Elizabethan publishers found it as remuncrative 
to issue editions of St Peter's Complaint as to reprint The 
Shepherd's Calendar or The Rape of Lucrece. Certainly, when we 
compare the numcrous editions of Father Southwell with the 
infrequent issues of other secondary poets, Marlow, Greene, 
Watson, Breton, and such like, and this notwithstanding the log 
rolling of contemporary men of letters who were lavish in 
dedications and commendatory verses intended to puff each 
other’s wares, it is quite clear that some explanation must be 
sought of the favour extended to Father Southwell beyond the 
writers of his time. Professor Hales, one of the poet’s most 
appreciative critics, is prepared to find such an explanation in 
the sympathy felt for his sad and untimely fate. 


y 


No doubt [he writes]? this popularity was greatly due to the deep 
interest and pity excited by his misfortunes, encountered and borne 
with so rare a constancy. No Protestant could be so desperately 
bigoted as not to be touched by the sad but noble story of what this 


1 R. Simpson, articie in the Rambler, 1857, vol. i. p. 92, “The Seizure of 
Father Southwell.” 
2 Ward’s English Pocts, vol. i. p. 479. 
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young English gentleman dared and endured. Whatever may be 
thought of his cause, one can only admire the fearless devotion with 
which he gave himself up to it, reckless of danger, of torture, of death. 
“Let antiquity,” says one whose office it was to suppress as far as might 
be the efforts, often at least miserably misguided, of the confederacy to 
which Southwell belonged, “ boast of its Roman heroes and the patience 
of captives in torments ; our own age is not inferior to it, nor do the 
minds of the English cede to the Romans. There is at present con- 
fined one Southwell, a Jesuit, who, thirteen times most cruelly tortured, 
cannot be induced to confess anything, not even the colour of the horse 
whereon on a Certain day he rode, lest from such indication his adver- 
saries might conjecture in what house or in company of what Catholics, 
he that day was.” 


I have quoted this passage at length, because it undoubtedly 
touches upon one of the elements of Father Southwell’s popu- 
larity, and helps to explain the fact that in 1595, the year of the 
martyr’s death, the London booksellers printed at least two 
editions of his St. Peter’s Complaint, one if not two of his 
Meonie (miscellaneous poems), and one also of his prose treatise, 
The Triumphs over Death, none of these having been sent to the 
press during the poet’s lifetime, though they had been freely 
circulated in manuscript. At the same time, Professor Hales’ 
explanation can hardly be the whole account of the matter, for 
the interest aroused by Father Southwell’s tragic fate must have 
been of its own nature ephemeral, and the demand for his 
writings both existed before and continued for many years after 
his death. Of course if Father Southwell’s poems or prose 
contained in any way the record of his own sufferings, it might 
be more easy to understand the continuance of the interest 
which they excited, but, despite Mr. Grosart’s opinion to the 
contrary, I cannot see reason to believe that a single line of 
what has been preserved to us was written in confinement, 
though there is much evidence which points to an opposite 
conclusion. 

In order to understand the whole position it is important 
first of all to observe how much there was in Father Southwell’s 
style, most noticeably in the case of his prose treatises, to catch 
the popular favour and to harmonize with the somewhat per- 
verted literary taste which prevailed at that period. We need 
not go so far as to say, though many have said it, that Eliza- 
bethan readers were too dull and too wedded to false standards 
of criticism to appreciate even the genius of Shakespeare. That 
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is undoubtedly an exaggeration. Shakespeare did not perhaps 
achieve such a reputation with his contemporaries as Edmund 
Spenser or Sir Philip Sidney, who had been longer in the field, 
and who were in touch with the leaders of fashion, but there is 
abundant evidence to show that the best critics of the time had 
the highest admiration for his poetry, even while they were 
aggravatingly ready to enshrine a number of much inferior 
people in a niche beside him. The fact was, they needed better 
models, and before his death in 1615 Shakespeare had done a 
good deal to educate the taste of his countrymen; but when he 
began to write—it was the time when Father Southwell’s own 
pen was busy—the judgment of English readers was largely 
warped by the modified Euphuism then prevalent, of which 
nearly all the literary men of the day had felt the influence. 
There is no reason to enter here at any length upon the 
large subject of the origin and development of Euphuism.! 
Whether it is to be esteemed a native product, or an importation 
from abroad, is still a matter of dispute, but it would seem to be 
beyond question that the curiously affected style which towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century, or earlier, was coming into 
fashion in Italy, Spain, and France, must have left its impress 
upon our own writers, and especially so at a period when the 
influence of Spanish and Italian upon the vocabulary of English 
speech was so very pronounced.? Probably the style of Latin 
also then in vogue was to some extent an acquired taste, a fact 
which may help us to explain the enthusiasm excited by 
Father Campion’s Latin in his Decem Rationes and other com- 
positions, the elegance of which hardly seems to the ear of the 
modern critic to justify their reputation. It is, however, of little 
consequence whence Euphuism was derived, the fact remains, 
that John Lyly, by the publication in 1579 of Euphues, the 
1 The matter has been thoroughly discussed by Dr. Weymouth (Zyvansactions of 
the Philological Society, 1870—72) and Dr. Landmann. (Der ZLuphuismus, Giessen, 
1881, and Zransactions of the New Shakespeare Society, 1884.) Dr. Landmann seems 
to be fairly successful in tracing Euphuism as far back as the Spanish Bishop, 
Antonio Guevara, whose popularity in England was alluded to in a previous article. 
None the less, Italian and even French models must have exerted a considerable 
influence in the same direction. How widely affectation of speech was current in 
Shakespeare’s day, may be judged by his satire of it in Love’s Labour Lost, and by 
the many casual allusions to it in his other plays, ¢.g. Henry ZV. Act I. Sc. 3, where 
Hotspur protests against ‘‘the many holiday and lady terms” of the young popinjay 
lord. Note too Falstaff’s mimicry about the camomile in Act ii. Se. 4. 
2 An examination of the quotations in the Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised 


Words and Phrases, will prove how large was the importation of Italian and Spanish 
words in the sixteenth century. 
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Anatomy of Wit, followed in 1580 by Euphucs and his England, 
took the literary taste of the country by storm. His extra- 
ordinarily artificial style, a style built up of antithesis, alliteration 
and far-fetched comparisons, to which his own contemporaries 
gave the name Euphuism, became a dominant fashion not only 
in literature, but even in private conversation. “All our ladies 
were then Lyly’s scholars,” wrote the publisher Blount some 
half a century afterwards, “and that beauty in Court which 
could not parley Euphuism, was as little regarded as she which 
now there speaks not French.” In the world of letters the 
avowed imitators of Lyly were many and influential, including 
such names as Robert Greene, Thomas Lodge, Anthony Munday, 
and others, but on the whole they toned down the extravagances 
of the master they copied, and paved the way for the reaction, 
which is generally considered to date from the publication of 
The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, the posthumous work of 
Sir Philip Sidney. He, we are told, 
did first reduce 

Our tongue from Lyly’s writing then in use 

Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies, 

Playing with words and idle similes. 

None the less, though much of the credit of the reaction 
against Euphuism belongs to Sir Philip Sidney, there was 
sufficient affectation in his own style for a modern critic to 
declare that Sidney was a Euphuist of the purest water. He does 
not “run upon the letter” to the same extent, and he makes 
no parade of phantastical natural history, but in exchange he 
introduces a studied quaintness and a pastoral tediousness of 
detail which are almost equally aggravating. 

Sidney’s Arcadia was printed in 1590, at a time when 
Euphuism had as yet hardly lost anything of its popularity. 
Father Southwell’s first published work, his J/ary Magdalen’s 
Funeral Tears (in prose), first saw the light in the following 
year, and must have been written some time before. It 
appears, from a comparison of the printed text with a MS. 
in the author’s own handwriting, preserved at Stonyhurst, to 
have grown out of some sort of spoken discourse, but in its final 
form it may be described as a prose poem, cast into the shape 
of a devotional commentary upon the passage in St. John’s 
Gospel, which describes Magdalen’s visit to the tomb and the 
apparition to her of our Blessed Lord. To those who may 
come to Father Southwell’s prose fresh from the perusal of Lyly 

1 St. John xx, 1—18, 
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or Lodge, it is clear at a glance that we have to do with a piece 
of undiluted Euphuism. It is Euphuism at its best, chastened 
of its extravagances, and used to give expression to carnest, if 
sometimes fanciful, religious feeling, but Euphuism it is. There is 
the balance, the antithesis, the alliteration, the curious abrupt- 
ness in the cadence of the sentences, and the artfully “conceited,” 
or “Italianated” style. It is inevitable that the faults inherent 
in all such artificial straining after effect should be there as well, 
and to Father Southwell, as to more professed imitators of 
Lyly, might be applied the criticism of Euphuism made by an 
Elizabethan editor! in language itself Euphuistic. 


Only this error may be thought hatching in our English, that to run 
on the letter we often run from the matter; and being over-prodigal 
in similes, we become less profitable in sentences, and more prolixious 
in sense. 


The only satisfactory way of bringing home to the reader 
the resemblance between Father Southwell’s prose and the 
English of Euphues is by giving a specimen or two. I quote, 
therefore, the first part of Euphues speech to Philautus in the 
Anatomy of Wit, and then a typical extract from Father 
Southwell. This speech of Euphues is exceptionally free from 
extravagant comparisons, but has rather more than its fair share 
of alliteration and antithesis. 


Friend and fellow, as I am not #gnorant of thy present weakness; 
so I am not privy of the cause: and though I suspect many things, 
yet can I assure myself of no one thing. Therefore, my good Euphues, 
for these doubts and dumps of mine, either remove the cause or 
reveal it. Thou hast hitherto found me a cheerful companion in 
thy mirth, and now thou shall find me as careful with thee in thy 
mone. If altogether thou mayest not be cured, yet mayest thou be 
comforted. If there be anything that either by my friends may be 
procured, or by my life attained, that may either heal thee in 
part or help thee in all, I protest to thee by the name of a friend 
that it shall rather be gotten with the loss of my body than lost by 
getting a kingdom. Thou hast tried me, therefore trust me; thou 
hast trusted me in many things, therefore try me in this one thing. I 
never yet failed, and now I will not faint. Be bold to speak and blush 
not: thy sore is not so angry but I can salve it, the wound not so deep 
but I can search it, thy grief not so great but I can ease it. If it be 
ripe it shall be lanced, if it be broken it shall be tended, be it never 
so desperate it shall be cured.? 


1 W. Warren, in his Preface to Albion’s England (1589). 
2 Euphues to Philautus (Arber’s Edition), p. 65. 
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Compare with this the following extracts from Mary 
Magdalen’s Funeral Tears. 


But alas what meaneth this change, and how happeneth this 
strange alteration? ‘The time hath been that fewer tears would have 
wrought greater effect, shorter seeking have sooner found and less 
pain have procured more pity. The time hath been that thy anointing 
His feet was accepted and praised, thy washing them with tears highly 
commended, and thy wiping them with thy hair most courteously 
construed. How then doth it now fall out that having brought thy 
sweet oils to anoint His whole body, having shed as many tears, as 
would have washed more than His feet, and having not only thy hair 
but thy heart ready to serve Him, He is not moved with all these 
duties, so much as once to afford thee His sight? . . . O good Jesu, 
what hath thus estranged Thee from her? Thou hast heretofore so 
pitied her tears, that seeing them Thou couldst not refrain Thine. In 
one of her greatest agonies, for love of her that so much loved Thee, 
Thou didst recall her brother to life, turning her complaint into 
unexpected contentment. And we know that Thou dost not use to 
alter course without cause, nor to chastise without desert. ‘Thou art 
the first that invitest, and the last that forsakest, never leaving but 
first left, and ever offering until Thou art refused. How then hath 
she forfeited ‘Thy favour? Or with what trespass hath she earned Thy 
ill-will? That she never left [z.e. ceased] to love Thee, her heart will 
depose, her hand will subscribe, her tongue will protest, her tears will 
testify, and her seeking doth assure. (pp. 20, 21.) 

This specimen of the style of J/ary Magdalen’s Funeral 
Tears, which is in no way exceptional, would amply suffice to 
establish the resemblance between Father Southwell and the 
founder of Euphuism. Let me add, however, quite as much 
for the sake of the matter as the manner, the following beautiful 
reflections upon love introduced by Father Southwell in the 
same treatise. 

Love is not ruled with reason but with love. It neither regardeth 
what can be, nor what shall be done, but only what it self desireth to 
do. No difficulty can stay it, no impossibility appal it. Love is title 
just enough and armour strong enough for all assaults, and itself a 
reward of all labours. It asketh no recompense, it respecteth no 
commodity [z.e. taketh no account of convenience]. Love's fruits are 
love’s effects, and the gains the pains. It considereth behoof more 
than benefit, and what in duty it should, not what in deed it can. 
(p. 61, v’.) 

Any one who will read this passage carefully through a 
second time, distributing the emphasis in the proper place, and 
making allowance for the archaisms of phrase which are apt to 
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distract a modern reader, will, I think, do justice to the very 
great sense of rhythm exhibited by Father Southwell in this and 
other passages of his prose writings. The words in another 
writer would be mere phrase-making and nothing more, but in 
Father Southwell they were real. ‘I know,” he says in his 
Epistle Dedicatory, “that none can express a passion that he 
feeleth not, neither doth the pen deliver but what it copieth out 
of the mind. And therefore sith the finest wits are now given 
to write passionate discourses, I would wish them to make 
choice of such passions as it neither would be shame to utter 
nor sin to feel.” Father Southwell’s conception of love was one 
that he had drawn from the Spiritual Exercises of his Father 
St. Ignatius, and his whole life proved that he knew to the full 
the meaning of his words. 

It is this conviction of the perfect earnestness and sincerity 
of Father Southwell’s character which may cause some to 
be surprised, if not a little scandalized, at the association 
of sucha man, with a style so pretentious and artificial as the 
Euphuism of Lyly and his imitators. None the less it 
should be remembered that the circumstances of missionary 
life in England necessitated the use of all sorts of disguises, 
and an acquaintance with many matters which might be 
deemed much -Iess consonant with the religious life than 
a certain familiarity with the current literature of the day. 
“Tt may be,” writes Father Sofithwell himself, “that some 
unacquainted with our states, will measure our minds by our 
apparel, being, as we confess, more agreeable oftentimes to the 
common fashion, than to the grave attire that suiteth our 
calling ;” and as a matter of fact Elizabeth’s Proclamation of 
1591 strove to fasten upon the missionaries the stigma not only 
of “dressing like gallants” but of “ behaving like ruffians.” Still 
it hardly needs proving at this distance of time that the brave 
apparel of the outward man was no indication of want of 
mortification of heart. Benjamin Beard, one of the informers 
of 1594, writes to the Lord Keeper (Puckering), of two men 
lately arrived in London of whom he says that as they are 
apparelled in silk and wear hair-shirts underneath, he judges 
them to be Jesuits.! 

This is how Father Southwell himself treats the question of 
such disguises in his very rare Humble Supplication to Her Majesty, 
written in answer to the proclamation of 1591. 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1594, Pp. 449. 
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It is no sure argument of inward vanity to be vain in show, seeing 
a modest and a humble mind may be shrouded under the glorious and 
courtly robes of a virtuous Hester. And if angels for the benefit of 
bodies have suited their shapes to the requests of their ministries ; 
now appearing like soldiers, as to Josua, now like travellers, as to Tobie, 
now like gracious youths, as to Lot; yea, if Christ as the occasion 
required seemed to the two disciples a Pilgrim, and to Mary Magdalen 
a gardener, why may not we for the winning of souls (which as God is 
our witness is the only cause of our coming) frame our behaviour 
and attire to the necessity of our days, as we read the ancient bishops 
did in the persecution of the Vandals? This, therefore, cannot be 
esteemed a just presumption of a dissolute mind in us, whom not any 
will to such fineness, but a desire of safety enforceth to wear the liveries 
of the time. 


Of Father Southwell himself it is recorded that he was 
remarkable for the plainness of his attire, but we also learn 
that he felt obliged to acquaint himself, much against the grain, 
with many worldly topics—hawking, heraldry, and what not, 
which might serve on occasion to promote conversation and 
disarm suspicion in the company of inquisitive strangers. It 
would not, therefore, be antecedently in any way surprising 
if he had found some familiarity with the literature of the 
day an easier and much more congenial passport to the good 
graces of casual fellow-travellers than a knowledge of field 
sports. But we are not left without a certain amount of direct 
evidence upon the point. There is preserved amongst his own 
poems a piece entitled “Dyer’s Phansy turned to a sinner’s 
complaint.” Dyer's Phansy was a poem which, though not then 
printed, was very popular and freely circulated in manuscript 
copies. The author, Sir Edward Dyer, was one of the chosen 
associates of Sir Philip Sidney, who with Sir Fulk Greville, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and other men of letters, formed a sort 
of literary coterie. The verses had come in Father Southwell’s 
way, and following a precedent already set by Greville, he 
made them avowedly the basis of a poem of his own which had 
a more directly religious purport. 

Again, I think that it is impossible to resist the conviction 
that Father Southwell’s lines, entitled Love's Garden Grief, have 
either suggested or been suggested by a poem which appears 
with the signature N.B. (ze. Sir Nicholas Breton), in a collection 
called The rhenix Nest, printed in 1593. The first few lines 
stand thus: 
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A Strange Description of a Rare Garden Plot. Written by 
N. B. Gent. 


My garden ground of grief where self-will’s seeds are sown, 
Whereof comes up the weeds of woe, that joyes have overgrown 
With patience paled round, to keep in secret spite 

And quick-set round about with care, to keep out all delight. 


Although the subject and metre are different, the title and 
treatment of Father Southwell’s Love's Garden Grief seem 
clearly to- be derived from Breton’s poem. Take for instance 
the second and third stanzas. Love is being apostrophized. 


Your garden—grief, hedged in with thorns of envy, 
And stakes of strife ; 
Your alleys—error gravelled with jealousy 
And cares of life ; 
Your banks are seats enwrapt with shades of sadness ; 
Your arbours breed rough fits of raging madness. 
Your beds are sown with seeds of all iniquity 
And poisoning weeds, 
Whose stalks evil thoughts, whose leaves words full of vanity, 
Whose fruit misdeeds, 
Whose sap is sin, whose force and operation 
To banish grace and work the soul’s damnation. 





Knowing for certain that Father Southwell had adapted Dyer’s 
poems, it is difficult not to suppose that we have here another 
instance of a similar reconstruction. So, too, I seem to trace a 
resemblance between a sonnet of T. Watson’s and the opening 
words of Father Southwell’s lines, “Our Blessed Lady to her 
Son upon the Cross,” but this is more questionable. 

Moreover, the tone of Father Southwell’s Preface leaves no 
reasonable doubt that he had something more than a hearsay 
acquaintance with the literature then in fashion. It is with 
evident feeling that he deplores at the beginning of S¢. Peter's 
Complaint : 

Still finest wits are ’stilling Venus rose, 
In Paynim toys the sweetest veins are spent, 
To Christian works few have their talents lent. 

This is an idea to which he more than once recurs, and in the 
prefatory matter to J/ary Magdalen's Funeral Tcars he seems to 
admit ungrudgingly the very high order of talent to be found 
among the poets of his time. “The finest wits,” he complains, 
“do now lose themselves in the vainest follies, spilling much art 
in some idle fancy ;” or again, “It is a thing greatly to be 
lamented that men of so high conceit should so much abase 
their abilities,’ and he expresses a hope that his own work, 
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though “coarse in respect of others’ exquisite labours, may be 
reckoned not unfit to entertain well-tempered humours both 
with pleasure and profit.” 

That some at least among the Catholic priests at home or in 
exile were familiar with contemporary literature, is clearly seen 
in a curious poem on St. Marie Magdalen's Conversion, by a 
certain J. C. (? Father Joseph Cresswell, S.J.), printed, place 
unknown, in 1603. Internal evidence points to the fact that the 
writer was a Catholic and a priest ; whether he was a Jesuit is 
not so clear, though the device I.H.S., the middle letter being 
surmounted by a cross, seems rather to suggest this. However 
that may be, among certain prefatory verses with which the 
poem opens, we find a stanza which it can hardly be doubted 
contains references to Shakespeare's published work,’ and which 
is of interest for its bearing on a disputed point, the date of the 
play of 7rozlus and Cressida. The passsage runs thus: 

Of Helen’s rape and Troy’s besieged town, 

Of Troylus faith and Cressid’s falsity, 

Of Richard’s stratagems for the English Cfown, 
Of Tarquin’s lust and Lucrece chastity, 

Of these, of none of these my muse now/treats, 
Of greater conquests, wars, and loves she speaks. 

But to return to Father Southwell and his literary style, it 
seems possible to suggest a natural channel through which he 
may have been brought into personal connection with some of 
the leaders of the Euphuistic movement. Amongst the most 
successful of Lyly’s imitators was Thomas Lodge, in later life 
doctor of medicine and an author of sufficient eminence to have 
supplied Shakespeare with the plot of As You Like /t,? besides 
having almost certainly inspired the latter’s Venus and Adonis 
by his own poem of Glaucus and Scylla. His abilities were 
undoubtedly of a very high order, and Mr. Sydney Lee, who 
holds no brief for him, declares nevertheless that “ the ‘ sugared 
sweetness’ of his lyrics ranks them beside the finest in the 
language.’ Now Dr. Lodge, like so many of the dramatists and 
romance writers of the day, was at heart a Catholic. His 

1 It is not pretended that the allusion is certain. Others besides Shakespeare had 
treated of these themes, ¢.g. Chaucer’s 7yot/us and Cresseid will occur to every 
one. Yet it is at least curious that all the points mentioned may fairly be regarded 
as covered by Shakespeare’s works, while it is certain that two of the subjects, 
Richard /1T, and the Rape of Lucrece, were in print before this time, the date of the 
third, 7707/us and Cressida, being wrapped in obscurity. 

2 Lodge’s romance, from which Shakespeare borrowed, was entitled Xosalynde, 
Euphues Golden Legacy. It appeared in 1590. 
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Truth’s Complaint over England} published in 1584, shows how 
early his sympathies were divorced from Anglicanism, and in 
middle life he made no disguise of his faith, being more than 
once presented for recusancy. Some time before 1596, being 
himself then a widower, he married a Mrs. Aldred, a Catholic 
lady, who having been used as a tool by the Government to 
slander the imprisoned Earl of Arundel to his wife, was wholly 
gained over, it seems, by the sweet gentleness of the Countess, 
and remained ever afterwards her devoted adherent. In any 
case we know that Dr. Lodge himself became later on the 
physician and friend of the same noble lady, and dedicated to 
her one of his medical treatises which he had written at her 
request. It is not easy to ascertain in what year the intimacy 
between the Lodges and the Countess of Arundel began, but I 
know of no conclusive reason why its first developments should 
not have dated back to the period when Father Southwell, the 
trusted friend and confessor of both the Countess and her 
husband, made the Countess’s house at West Horsley the head- 
quarters of his missionary excursions. Lodge was certainly 
acquainted with Father Southwell’s writings, as appears from his 
Preface to Prosopopea in 1596, and, on the other hand, I cannot 
recall any author to whom the remarks prefixed to the Zears 
and to S¢ Peter's Complaint would more aptly apply than to 
him. Supposing Lodge to have been, as we have every reason 
to believe, a Catholic in more than name, and supposing Father 
Southwell to have made acquaintance either with the writer or 
his books at the Countess of Arundel’s residence, we can under- 
stand readily enough how the missionary would have appreciated 
as a scholar the “exquisite labours” of the poet’s fancy, and 
deplored as a religious the waste of his abilities, as one of those 
“who busy themselves in expressing such passions as only serve 
for testimonies to what unworthy affections they have wedded 
their wills.” 
One other link between the martyr and the literary society 
of his day may be noted in his intimacy with young Anthony 
1 In this poem Lodge boldly represents Truth as bidding England farewell after a 
long and serious indictment. The concluding verses run thus : 
This said, bewetting all the piace with teares 
And from her eyes expelling flouds of mone, 
Her lovely lockes bespred about her eares, 
She waved her wings as willing to be gone: 
And after pause she soared away anon, 
And thus she said : ‘‘ You Islanders adieu, 


You banished me before I fled from you.” 
L'envoy: Believe me, countrimen, this thing is true. 
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Copley. Copley was afterwards to become, for a while at least, 
the bitter opponent of the Jesuit party in the Appellant 
disputes, and his W<ttes, Fittes, and Fancies and Fig for Fortune 
were not to appear in print until 1595 and 1596, after Father 
Southwell’s death. But at the time of Southwell’s apprehension 
(1592) we are told in Topcliffe’s letter to the Queen : 

Young Antho. Copley, the most desperate youth that liveth, and 
some others be most familiar with Southwell. Copley did shoot at a 
gentleman the last summer, and killed an ox with a musket, and in 
Horsham Church threw his dagger at the parish clerk, and stuck it ina 
seat in the church. There liveth not the like I think in England for 
sudden attempts, nor one upon whom I have more good grounds for 
watchful eyes. 

One would like better authority than Topcliffe’s before 
accepting these statements without reserve, but it is likely 
enough that Copley’s ardent temperament and keen literary 
appreciations felt the charm of Father Southwell’s noble 
qualities, and that the “boy priest” while he lived was a 
better angel to him and to many another of the young gallants 
about the Court who were thea the chief patrons of literature 
and the drama. 

It was, I conceive, with the deliberate purpose of attracting 
such souls as these that Father Southwell set himself to study 
and to adapt to more serious themes the style of composition 
then most in vogue. The more closely we examine his writings 
the more clearly it appears that the poet consciously devoted his 
leisure hours to what we may call the apostleship of good 
literature, literature which in its form would please the taste of 
the readers he had in view, and which in its matter might lead 
them to more serious views of life. The train of thought which 
was in Father Southwell’s mind seems to me to find accurate 
expression in some words of the same pamphleteer, whose 
remarks on atheism I quoted at length in my last article, indeed 
they form part of the same passage. The writer is still 
apostrophizing the ministers of his day: 


If you count it profane to art-enamel your speech to empierce, and 
make a conscience to sweeten your tunes to catch souls, Religion 
through you shall reap infamy. Men are men, and with those things 
must be moved that men are wont to be moved by. They must have a 
little sugar mixed with their sour pills of reproof, the hooks must be 
pleasantly baited that they bite at. Those that hang forth their hooks 
and no bait may well enough entangle them in weeds, enwrap them- 
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selves in contentions, but never win one soul. Turn over the ancient 
Fathers, and mark how sweet and honeysome they are in the mouth, 
and how musical and melodious in the ear. No orator was ever more 
pleasingly persuasive than humble St. Augustine. . . . I am at my wit’s 
end when I view how coldly, in comparison of other countrymen, our 
Englishmen write. How in their books of confutation they show no 
wit or courage as well as learning. In all other things Englishmen are 
the stoutest of all others, but being scholars and living in their own 
native soil, their brains are so pestered with full platters that they have 
no rooni to bestir them. Fie! fie! shall we because we have lead and 
tin mines in England have lead and tin muses? For shame, bury not 
your spirits in beef-pots. Let not the Italians call you dull-headed 
Tramontani. So many dunces in Cambridge and Oxford are enter- 
tained as chief members into societies under pretence, though they 
have no great learning, yet there is in them zeal and religion, that 
scarce the least hope is left us we should have any hereafter but blocks 
and images to confute blocks and images. 


Now no one can read the prefatory matter of Mary 
Magdalen’s Tears without perceiving that Father Southwell 
is clearly attempting something more than a mere devotional 
discourse. He does not disguise the fact that he has engaged 
upon a literary sour de force, that he is entering into competition 
with the finest wits of the day, that he would have desired much 
more time to polish and revise his labours. He makes, in fact, 
all the apologies which we shoyld naturally look for if he were 
offering us a piece of highly elaborate verse instead of prose, and 
although he does not use the word Euphuism, it is plain to 
the most unobservant reader that he has striven to “art-enamel 
his speech,” as Nash phrases it, that it may “be sweet and 
honeysome in the mouth and musical and melodious in the ear.” 
Speaking in St. Peter’s Complaint of the good purpose which 
inspired all his literary compositions, he says with obvious 
reference to his Magdalen’s Tears: 

This makes my mourning muse resolve in tears, 
This themes my heavy pen to plane in prose. 


Bearing all this in mind, we can hardly be wrong in tracing 
some share of the popularity of Father Southwell to the form 
which he gave his writings. Both in verse and in prose his style 
simply reflected the taste of the day, and was consciously 
intended to lend to nobler themes the same attractions of 
rhythm, alliteration, and antithesis which allured so many in 
the worldly and not unfrequently licentious writers of his time. 
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As he says himself: 


It is the sweetest note that man can sing 
When Grace in Virtue’s key tunes Nature’s string. 


The success of Father Southwell’s pleasant “conceited” 
discourses probably went far beyond his own forecast, and we 
need not hesitate to say beyond the intrinsic merit of his work, 
but to estimate the extent of that success is too serious a task 
to be undertaken at present, and may more conveniently be 
deferred to another occasion. 


H. T. 














The newly established Diplomatic Relations 
between Russia and the Holy See. 





IN the course of a remarkable article, entitled “ Civil Government 
and the Papacy,” printed in Zhe Forum, April, 1888, Professor 
E. de Laveleye said: “The two great countries which appear 
destined to acquire an almost limitless development, are Russia, 
with Siberia and Central Asia, and the United States. The 
billion of inhabitants that these will count by the close of the 
next two centuries, will be chiefly Protestants or of the Greek 
Church.” As far as man can see, the Professor is right in 
holding the conversion of either country to Catholicism as very 
improbable, but the recent establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Russia and the Holy See, bears closely upon the 
question, and is, moreover, a striking occurrence in itself. The 
publication of the Encyclical Preclara, and the events of 
sovereign political importance which have taken place in France, 
have had the effect of putting it into the shade, and of diverting 
public attention from it. The limitless development which is 
promised, or made possible to Russia, gives emphasis and 
significance to all its official actions. 

To begin at the very rim of the question, the creation of the 
post is important as setting a seal upon foregoing relations 
between Russia and the Vatican, giving a final solution to the 
doubts as to whether the Papal policy has been successful or 
not. When M. Iswolsky returned to St. Petersburg last spring, 
there was a very natural outcry on the part of ill-wishers, that 
several years of bungling Vatican tactics had resulted in a 
failure, which would have to be rated negatively such at the 
best, since the Pope’s favourite idea of having a Russian 
diplomatic envoy was frustrated, and no great good had been 
attained, while ill-feeling had been aroused in Poland, if not in 
Russia, and through sympathy with Poland, among civilized 
nations generally. Of course this was partly gratuitous, even if 
M. Iswolsky’s journey meant all that it was so readily assumed 
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to mean. But the zxferences were substantially true in appear- 
ance, since his retirement neither spoke well of former diplomacy, 
nor augured well of the future, as the Czar was not known to 
have sent his representative for any merely temporary object. As 
a matter of fact, the reason of his journey was unknown, but it 
was assumed to signify a cessation of diplomatic relations, and 
I believe it was only in high Vatican circles that its real cause 
was known. Logically, therefore, on the same lines of induction, 
the establishment of permanent relations argues success for the 
Papal policy. 

Another aspect of success is the recognition of the importance 
of the Papacy which is implied in the appointment. The Pope is 
only nominally a temporal sovereign ; or in a precisian’s view, he 
is the temporal ruler of so limited a State as to have scarcely any 
international importance as such, and less with Russia than with 
most of the great European States, the number of its Catholic 
subjects being smaller. The relation then of the Pope to Russia 
must be considered as that of a moral power, which, without 
any force of arms direct or indirect, exercises an influence 
sufficiently considerable to be rated as equal to the moral and 
material standing of other States. This is the evident meaning 
of the appointment of a permanent and fully empowered 
representative to the Court of the Pope, and it is intensified 
by the consideration that the Pope and Czar are the rival 
religious sovereigns of the two largest bodies of Christian 
believers, separated and necessarily made antagonistic by 
deadly traditional differences, and the most invincible of 
estrangements between their subjects, namely profound ignorance 
and misinformation.' 

Everything assumes an historical character in Rome, and 
the beginnings of existing institutions often surprise us by their 
remoteness. So it is in the present case. No one would be led 
to expect that diplomatic relations between Russia and the 
Vatican, date as far back as 1075, when Demetrius, King of the 


1 “Father Vincent Vannutelli’s new book, La Questione Religiosa d’ Oriente, has 
been well received in the ecclesiastical world here. It treats of very delicate questions, 
and that it should be so judged is a hopeful sign of that most desired of consummations, 
the union of the Eastern and Western Churches. At p. 21, he boldly qualifies the 
discord between the two Churches as a fight in the dark, caused by a profound mutual 
ignorance ; and, as an instance of this, he says on p. 22, that the Christians of the 
East believe that the Westerns are unbaptized, while those of the West not less 
erroneously think that the Eastern creed is deeply imbued with serious errors against 
the Christian faith.” (Zaé/et, March 10, 1894.) 
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Russians, sent his son Jaeslaus to Rome as Ambassador to Pope 
Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), at the same time placing his 
kingdom in a state of feudality to the Roman See. The two 
potentates have had fairly regular communications ever since, 
but they have signally disagreed in the latter half of the present 
century. After the withdrawal of Baron de Meyendorff in 
1886, Prince Ourousoff fruitlessly essayed to renew relations in 
1877, and all endeavours to arrive at a mutual understanding 
were equally ineffectual until, in 1888, the late Emperor sent 
his Chamberlain, M. Alexander Iswolsky, to Rome. His present 
promotion from the rank of official agent to that of accredited 
and official Minister, and the erection of the Embassy after such 
a long period of misunderstanding, present a decided and satis- 
factory contrast with the past. 

That this should occur, notwithstanding the co-existence of 
so many thorny religious and political difficulties, and the 
perfectly abysmal divergences of nationality, temperament, 
office, and interest between the Pope and the Czar, while it 
crowns the diplomacy of the Vatican with success, supplies 
matter for thought which is not to be inconsiderately passed 
over, on account of the interests involved. 

The first of these is the religious interest. From the 
beginning of his reign the present Pontiff has made it his 
constant study to promote the union of the Churches of the 
East and West, and his last Encyclical—unique among 
Pontifical letters because addressed, not to the Catholic Epis- 
copate, but ¢o the rulers and nations of the world—contains a 
cogent appeal to the Orientals, which begins thus: “ First of all. 

. We cast an affectionate look upon the East, from whence 
in the beginning came forth the salvation of the world. Yes, 
and the yearning desire of Our heart bids Us conceive the hope 
that the day is not far distant, when the Eastern Churches, so 
illustrious in their ancient faith and glorious past, will return to 
the fold they have abandoned. We hope it all the more, that 
the distance separating them from Us is not so great, nay, with 
some few exceptions, We agree so entirely on other heads, that 
in defence of the Catholic faith we often have recourse to reasons 
and testimony borrowed from the teaching, the rites, and the 
customs of the East. The principal subject of contention is the 
primacy of the Roman Pontiff. But let them look back to the 
early years of their existence, let them consider the sentiments 
entertained by their forefathers and examine what the oldest 
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traditions testify, and it will indeed become evident to them that 
Christ’s Divine utterance, ‘Thou art Peter and upon this rock 
I will build My Church, has undoubtedly been realized in the 
Roman Church. Many of these latter in the first ages of the 
Church, were chosen from the East, and foremost among 
them, Anacletus, Evaristus, Anicetus, Eleutherius, Zosimus, and 
Agatho; and of these a great number, after governing the 
Church in wisdom and sanctity, consecrated their ministry with 
the shedding of their blood. The time, the reasons, the 
promoters of the unfortunate division are well known. Before 
the day when man separated what God hath joined together, 
the name of the Apostolic See was held in reverence by all the 
nations of the Christian world, and the East like the West 
agreed without hesitation in its obedience to the Pontiff of 
Rome, as the legitimate successor of St. Peter, and therefore 
the Vicar of Christ here on earth,”! &c. 

To understand the value of this dignified appeal, we must 
remember that it is an exceptional address, in a very exceptional 
Encyclical letter, and that in writing it the Pope has performed 
a real act of condescension suited doubtless, in his view, to the 
exceptional hopefulness of the occasion. The explicit expres- 
sion of such hopefulness is indeed no common sign, and the 
well-known gravity of Papal documents is a presumptive argu- 
ment that it is not altogether ungrounded. If Western Europe, 
and civilized countries gencrally, would benefit by belonging 
to one religious communion, the advantages to be reaped 
by the Easterns themselves would be probably far greater, 
especially as regards civilization, much in the same way as 
the Crusades effectively occasioned the greater and wider 
Renaissance which characterizes the concluding centuries of 
the middle ages. 

To a passing observer the whole affair might seem to be 
a case of the lion lying down with the lamb: but a little thought 
will convince us of the opposite. So at least is it felt to be in 
St. Petersburg. In 1888, the important Russian newspaper, the 
Novore Vremia, said: “The Pope is our natural ally. For this 
reason Russia should oppose whatever would lessen the prestige 
of the Holy See or contribute to the weakening of the power 
of the Popes. Without sacrificing our own interests as an 
orthodox power, and as a sovereign State which reckons fifteen 


1 Authorized English Translation. 
VOL, LXXXIII. 
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millions of Catholic subjects, we can and ought to grant wise 
concessions, entertain a regard for the Pope, and formally respect 
his rights as a Sovereign. Such, in a word, is the proper moving 
spirit of our politics.” And the Official Gazette of St. Petersburg 
made the idea its own in June last. With due allowance for the 
tortuousness of Eastern statesmanship, there is a clear and 
substantial stratum of truth in this. 

The other class of interests which will be the subject-matter 
of the diplomacy of the Pope and the Czar will be political 
interests, chiefly those of Poland. We have all learned to 
sympathize with the sorrows of Poland, as with those of the 
real Niobe among the nations, and the burning sympathy 
of civilized humanity is accentuated in Rome, which has a 
conscious duty of protection over Poland, both as a moral power 
and as the professing chief representative of Christianity. With 
the exception of some illusory hopes, baneful and cruel in their 
consequences, the other Powers in general have never seriously 
occupied themselves either about the sufferings of the Poles 
or the restoration of their nationality. 

In view, however, of certain statements about the apathy of 
Leo XIII. for Polish questions, and his unduly conciliatory 
attitude towards the Czar, it may be well to state here what I 
have good reason to believe to be the prevailing view in ecclesi- 
astical Rome. Between the Vatican and Russia there can at 
best be but relative friendliness, considering the known duplicity 
of the Imperial Court, the fact of its harassing its Catholic 
subjects and the rival religious claims of which I have already 
spoken, but as there is no better way of alleviating the evils of 
the Catholic subjects of the Empire, diplomatic relations are to 
be cultivated. As regards Poland the Holy See is naturally 
in cordial sympathy with its aspirations and sufferings, and its 
national restoration would obviously be a gain to Catholicism, 
but as this is, for the present at least, a mere chimera, the duty 
of the Poles is to respect and obey the Czar, and make the best 
of their condition—which, we may add, is uselessly aggravated 
by certain extremists—while the Vatican will exert every 
endeavour to influence the Czar on their behalf. It is well 
known that he is ignorant of many cruelties from which they 
suffer, and has often received information of them for the first 


1 It is needless to say that however formally the Russian Church disclaims the 
religious headship of the Czar, it is a fact none the less, 
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time from the agents of the Vatican, and has shown a com- 
mendable willingness to remedy them. 

That the March Encyclical to the Polish Bishops should be 
so well received in the whole Russian Empire as well as in 
Austrian and German Poland, is an excellent augury, and may 
well inspire the Papal pacificator with the hope of being able 
to effect much good through the diplomatic relations now 
permanently established, a hope in which every lover of 
humanity will heartily join. 

WILLIAM J. D. CROKE. 











Joan of Arc i Fristory. 


THE religious and civil demonstrations in honour of Joan of 
Arc, which have been held throughout France since the day, 
twelve months ago, when the Holy Father proclaimed her 
Venerable, have again called the attention of the scientific 
world, no less than that of /it/crateurs, to the strangely 
mysterious personality of the Maid of Orleans. The year that 
has just closed has been fertile in Joan of Arc literature, 
especially in France ; the most remarkable of these publications 
being La Vraze Jeanne d’Arc of the eminent French Jesuit, 
Father J.-B.-J. Ayroles. It is a scholarly and impartial work, as 
epoch making as M. Quicherat’s great publication, half a century 
ago, of the record of Joan's trial which it completes and corrects. 

The literary activity of the past year on the subject of Joan 
of Arc, no less than the fact that the coming year will, in all 
probability, see the official proclamation by the French Govern- 
ment of a National Féte in hér honour, induces me to place 
before the readers of this Review a short study of that mystic 
virgin of the middle ages as she appears to us in the pages 
of history. 

Time has now brought its revenges for the Maid of Orleans, 
and as acorollary it has cast upon present day science, whether 
historical or other, the duty of at last going fully, fairly, and 
dispassionately into the mysterious problem of her existence, 
of her deeds, and even of her alleged inspiration. 

Joan of Arc has attracted more serious attention in France 
and in other foreign countries, than in England. English 
literature concerning her is very poor, and (I say it without 


1 Senator Fabre’s Bill to that effect, which met with general approval last March, 
and which was prevented from becoming law seemingly only by the crisis caused 
by the assassination of President Carnot, is likely to be re-introduced during the 
present or next session of the Chamber, when it is confidently expected it will meet 
with the support of a large majority, unless, indeed, the new Presidential and 
Mir isterial crises through which France is passing should once more interfere with its 


progress. 
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disrespect to the few who have written about her during the 
last fifty years, of the intrinsic value of whose work there 
can be no question) has exercised practically no influence upon 
the general public opinion of her. Between the years 1841 and 
1849, the eminent French archeologist and director of the Ecole 
des Chartes, M. Jules Quicherat, published for the first time, 
under the auspices of the Société d’Histoire de France, the 
original records of the two trials of Joan of Arc. The five 
volumes of the Proces de condamnation et de réhabilitation de 
Jeanne ad’ Arc, to which were added the contemporary memoirs 
and documents relating to the Maid, partly unpublished before, 
and the conclusions of his researches which M. Quicherat 
presented to the public in the following year under the title, 
Nouveaux Apercus sur Jeanne d’Arc—a book which is all the 
more striking coming from a by no means spiritualistic master 
of French official science—opened new vistas to the student, 
upset most of the accepted theories, authenticated facts which 
were hitherto unceremoniously dismissed as a legend or explained 
as a fraud, and generally revolutionized the conception of Joan 
of Arc dear to the scientific mind. 

The movement started by M. Quicherat was continued—in 
a spirit which was not always friendly, but which had now 
lost the ignorant sneer imitated from Voltaire, and which 
professed serious examination of a serious subject—by men 
like M. Wallon, of the Institute; M. O'Reilly, councillor 
at the Court of Appeal of Rouen; M.Siméon Luce, of the 
Institute; M. Jules Fabre, senator; the Comte de Bourbon- 
Ligni¢res, &c.; until Father Ayroles came to separate the 
wheat from the chaff, to place mere theories on one side and 
established facts on the other, and to give us the luminous and 
exact conception of Joan of Arc which places him in the firs 
rank of historians, and which has made his book one of the 
greatest successes of the year in France. 

But the majority of Englishmen, amongst whom is a large 
number of Catholics, still consider Joan more or less as a legend 





or as a fraud. 

Still, I have no hesitation in saying, with those who have 
taken the trouble to inquire, that about the life and deeds of no 
other historical personage of even very modern times do we 
possess such an amount of clear, categoric, and, withal, relatively 
discriminating and critical evidence. 

We have, considering the time, an astonishing number of 
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detailed memoirs, letters, notes, &c., written by eye-witnesses, 
and against the authenticity of which not a breath of suspicion 
can be raised ; we have the records of the Court of Charles VII. 
concerning her; the written testimony of friends and foes of 
hers at the Court concerning her person and her deeds; the inde- 
pendent testimony of foreigners who had no part in the quarrel 
between England and France, and which establishes in the most 
striking and unexpected manner the reality of some of the most 
incredible and most derided facts, as I shall point out later. 

But we have more than ordinary historical evidence, based on 
ordinary historical documents. No historical fact, no historical 
personage has been tried as Joan of Arc has been. The ordinary 
documents pale before the judicial documents. We have the 
original. record of two trials, one in condemnation and one in 
rehabilitation, at which over two hundred witnesses, all contem- 
poraries of Joan, were present, and all of them knowing her per- 
sonally. Friends and foes and indifferents, even some being her 
own judges ; men of all ranks and all parties ; dukes and priests 
and peasants; generals and soldiers; theologians and medical 
men ; artificers, workmen, and jailors; women of high and low 
station ; parents, relatives, and personal attendants; people of 
great and people of little faith; learned people and ignorant 
people, these came forward or were summoned up, and gave 
evidence on oath. Collusion was, under the circumstances of 
the revision trial, impossible; and the fact that the trial was 
proceeding simultaneously in four different cities, viz., Paris, 
Rouen, Orleans, and Domremy, though it caused a certain loose- 
ness in some parts of the evidence, gives to the facts which 
were simultaneously deposed to under oath by people of all 
classes in those different places, a character of authenticity which 
few of the best established historical facts can boast of. And it 
must be noticed that those witnesses do not speak from hearsay, 
but for most part keep silent when they have nothing but 
hearsay to go upon, and bear testimony only to that which they 
have seen with their own eyes and heard with their own ears. 

But even more precious than all this, we have the official 
record of the examination of Joan herself by that court, which 
was composed of no less than ninety-five judges and assessors, 
amongst whom the most bitter against her were men of undoubted 
learning and ability, some of the leading lights of their time, like 
Pierre Cauchon, like the too-famous Guillaume Erard, like 
Thomas de Courcelles, who was the guiding spirit of the Council 
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of Basle which gave so much trouble to more than one Pope. 
We have the answers of the illiterate girl of twenty to this array 
of theologians and philosophers trained in all the subtleties of 
the schools, whose aim was to corner her or make her advance 
or admit some proposition which ingenious, scholastic reasoning 
could maliciously twist into an heretical proposition. We can 
follow, question by question and answer by answer, this mental 
application of the torture, as cruel as it proved fruitless, 
by men who were even more unscrupulous than clever. We 
can hear the tale of her life and the recital of her deeds from 
her own lips, and see it subjected to the most searching cross- 
examination which religious and political hatred could devise, 
in a court where she had nobody to advise her, where the 
judges, who did not conceal that they were also her executioners, 
were themselves the cross-examiners, and where there was no 
independent authority to restrain them within due limits and 
afford to the accused the protection of legal fairness which it is 
the duty of all tribunals to maintain. We can follow them as 
by insidious suggestions they try to lure her into a trap, or test 
every fact and twist every word in order to place her in contra- 
diction with herself.) 

And we have this process going on not for a few hours, as in 
modern trials, not even for a few days, but for three long 
months ; sometimes before the full court in public sittings, at 
other times in private chambers before a small committee 
of her cleverest and also of her bitterest foes. 

Has ever an historical fact or an historical personage been 
subjected to such an ordeal? And what is historical certainty, 
if facts which stand victoriously such tests have not all the 
elements of it? Some of the questions concerning Joan of Arc 
will probably never be regarded as settled; but in regard of 
facts, at all events, nineteenth century science can afford to be 
impartial even towards a medieval heroine and martyr. We 
have no excuse for refusing to test alleged facts by the rules 
which govern historical certainty. If it happens that facts are 
proved in relation to Joan of Arc, unmistakably and conclu- 
sively proved to have occurred, although no natural explanation 
of them can be given, it is to be hoped that we shall still have 
the honesty to admit them to be facts because of the tests which 


1 The questions put by Jean Beaupére, in particular, are worth referring to, as 
showing the lengths to which these so-called judges could go. (Procés, i. 50, 61, 70.) 
The references are all to M. Quicherat’s work, unless otherwise indicated. 
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are held to give historical certainty, and not flippantly deny the 
force of superior historical science whenever a thing happens 
which passes our understanding and baffles our reason. 

I have no intention to propound here a theory in explanation 
of Joan’s career, or even to re-write one of the most fascinating 
pages of the history of the middle ages. I only wish to show 
that ignorance is really responsible for the off-hand manner in 
which she is dismissed, not only by those who are generally 
labelled .“ignorants,” but also by people who ought to know 
better ; and at the same time to plead for the admission of facts 
in her case whenever the evidence is indisputable. I purpose 
to show, by an examination of some of the alleged events of her 
existence and the evidence on which they are based, that it is 
not without good grounds one may ask, even at this time 
of day, for a careful examination of a history which, by the 
nature of the facts it discloses, borders so much on legend that 
it has been for a long time, and is still, more or Jess, regarded 





as legendary. 


On the opening of the year 1429, the fortunes of 
Charles VII., who claimed to be the rightful King of France, 
were at a very low ebb indeed. Dubbed “the King of Bourges” 
by his successful enemies, who held Paris, and had the support 
of the more enterprising and richer of the French factions, 





Charles had seen his army démoralized by a succession of 
defeats which deprived him of his best cities and provinces, and 
made it even questionable whether it would be possible for him 
to keep a single province of his kingdom. The noblemen who 
had hitherto stood by him were leaving him with their retainers 
and retiring into their own domains, watching the proper 
moment to make their peace with the victorious foreigner. 
Orleans was besieged by the “ite of the English army, and the 
English leaders were determined to enter it as soon as possible, 
since its possession meant the possession of the provinces of 
Touraine, Berri, and Poitou. Charles was at Chinon, alone 
with his favourites ; without men, without money, without hope ; 
doubting even of his own legitimacy; looking upon Orleans 
as lost ; and considering the advisability of retreating into the 
mountains of Auvergne, and even beyond the Rhone in 
Dauphiné. Anarchy reigned supreme in what was once the 
Kingdom of France, and it seemed as though, after the fifty 
years of madness of Charles VI., the royal house of France was 
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not even able to die gloriously ; as though it was to sink into 
the grave with its last representative wearing a not undeserved 
paper crown and going down to history as the voz de Bourges. 
According to the striking expression of Alain Chartier, Za 
France ressemblait a la mer ot chacun a autant de seigneurte 
comme il ade force. And the one who was to be strongest in 
that “sea where each had as much power as he had strength,” 
was a poor ignorant peasant girl of eighteen summers, who, as 
she had said herself, “ was to last but for one year.” 

The story of Joan’s youth, of her first struggles against her 
extraordinary vocation, and of her overcoming her parents’ 
resistance when the “voices” which urged her forward became 
imperative, is one of great interest, which I regret not having 
space to more than indicate here. I must also pass over the 
trials which her claims brought upon her in the beginning ; 
the “innocent merriment” her uncle caused Baudricourt when 
he informed that military Governor of Vaucouleurs that he 
had a niece inspired from Heaven, who wanted an army to 
deliver Orleans ; the sceptical causticity of Baudricourt when he 
first saw the Maid whom he believed to be either a fool ora 
prostitute, and her final overpowering of him; I omit these in 
order to cast a glance at the critical period of her career, which 
dates from her departure for Chinon. 

On the 13th of February, 1429, Joan left Vaucouleurs with 
an escort of six knights who had volunteered to accompany 
her, an archer, two valets, and a King’s messenger who joined 
them. On the 6th of March the small troop reached Chinon, 
after a march of about four hundred miles in a country partly 
occupied by the enemy, and rendered almost impassable by 
the hardships of winter and the incursions of brigands. It was 
already considered a no small miracle that they had escaped 
with their lives. 

The fame of Joan had preceded her, but while the people 
had great faith in her and regarded her as a supernatural 
being sent by God to free their country from the foreign yoke, 
the feeling towards her in Court and military circles was far 
from being enthusiastic. The latest disaster of the Journée des 
Harengs, which in human eyes practically sealed the fate of 
Orleans, ought perhaps to have made Charles VII. and his 
advisers amenable to any influence, however extraordinary, which 
professed to be able to do something for the lost cause of 
French Monarchy, and which could put some enthusiasm into 
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the heart of a population given up to despair. It was by the 
advice of his mother-in-law, the courageous and clever Yolande 
d’Aragon, who shared this opinion, that Charles had called 
Joan to Chinon from Fierbois, where she had stopped and 
caused a letter to be written to the King placing herself at his 
disposal. When she arrived, however, he would no longer 
receive her. His position was desperate enough already, 
without adding a fatal ridicule to the dangers which were 
every day making it worse. The schemers and politicians, 
La Trémoille, Regnauld de Chartres, de Gaucourt, de Tréves, 
men worldly wise, sceptics and enemies of adventures, parti- 
cularly of such ridiculous adventures, had no trouble in showing 
Charles that in taking Joan seriously he was making a fool of 
himself, But public opinion had declared in favour of the 
Maid. Rumours about her had reached Orleans. Like drowning 
men who catch at straws, the besieged were clamouring for her, 
and Dunois had sent a special messenger to Chinon inquiring 
about her! Under this pressure from outside Charles had to 
give way, and after three days of hesitation, he admitted her to 
his presence. 

The scene does not require to be told over again here. Every- 
body knows it, whether he considers it as a legend or as a fact. 
It is deposed to by many eye-witnesses, but the evidence of 
a President of the Cour des Comptes, Simon-Charles, who was 
present, is specially worth reading? in connection with the 
account given by Joan herself in her first trial8 That she went 
to Charles unhesitatingly without ever having seen him, and 
though preparations had been made to mislead her into the 
conclusion that somebody else was the King, is but the least 
marvellous part of this interview. 

What passed between the cold and suspicious monarch and 
this young girl of eighteen years of age, who claimed to speak 
in the name of Heaven; what “sign” she gave him to make 
him believe in her as much as he was able to believe in 
anybody or anything, she herself never told. When particularly 
pressed on this point at her trial, she refused to speak, and 
had recourse to all sorts of subterfuges, to avoid telling the 
truth while not telling a lie. The revelation, which was long 
afterwards made by Charles himself to an old friend, the Sire de 
Boisy, his Chamberlain, one night that the latter had, according 
1 Proces, vol. iii. p. 3; vol. iv. p. 350. 2 Jbid. vol. iii. p. 114. 

3 Jbid. vol. i, p. 113 (die x martit). 
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to the custom of the time, been admitted to the honour of 
sharing his master’s bed,! explains this determination of Joan’s 
not to speak the truth on the point. Charles had doubts as 
to his own legitimacy, and one day in an hour of despair he had 
prayed to God from his chapel at Loches, that, if he was 
legitimate, God should save him his kingdom, and if not, he 
should escape prison and be allowed to retire without injury, 
with his personal friends, to Spain or Scotland. What wild 
joy there would have been in the English and Burgundian 
camp if his enemies had known, and known, moreover, from 
the mouth of the Maid, that this King did not even believe 
in his own rights and had doubts as to his own legitimacy, 
and what use they would have made of such an admission! 
That discovery of a prayer which, as Charles himself declared, 
he had made in his heart of hearts, and which had never even 
passed his lips, is what produced the sudden and inexplicable 
change in the attitude of the Dauphin, who was in no way 
susceptible to emotions and enthusiasms, who was exceedingly 
suspicious, and who had nothing to gain by exposing his 
cause to the ridicule, according to human ideas, of Joan’s 
protection—a change which struck those present so much that 
they could hardly believe their eyes, and which Alain Chartier, 
himself an eye-witness, “could only compare to the change 
caused by a visitation of the Holy Ghost.” 2 

From this moment it seems to have been practically 
admitted by all that there was something more than natural 
about her. Some held she was a saint, others a sorceress; some 
were positive she was sent by Heaven, others equally positive 
she was the instrument of Hell. Charles sent her to Poitiers for 
examination by a council of theologians, and there a remark- 
able scene was witnessed. The records of this examination, in 
which the peasant girl, who could not even sign her name, was 
questioned like a doctor in theology, have unfortunately been 


1 De Boisy in his old age betrayed the King’s confidence to Pierre de Sala, his 
friend, who related it in his Hardiesses des Rois et Empereurs, the MS. of which is at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale (MS. 191 S.F.); it explains the ambiguous answer of 
Martin l’Advenu, Joan’s confessor, at the first trial, and the more explicit but still unsatis- 
factory statement of the man whom she considered her best friend, the Augustin 
monk Pasquerel, at the revision trial. (Proces, i. 479; ili. 103, 209.) M. Quicherat’s 
remarks on the authority of this fragment of Sala’s are worth reading. (Procés, iv. 
277, and Nouveaux Apercus, pp. 65, 66.) 

2 In the most important and interesting letter which M. Quicherat publishes, 
vol. v. p. 133. 
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destroyed, and were destroyed before the revision trial,’ but we 
know the general tenour of them from the letter, already 
mentioned, of Alain Chartier, who was present, and who wrote 
within twelve months of those scenes, and from the deposition 
of eye-witnesses at both trials. Before her judges at Rouen, 
Joan refers constantly to those Poitiers proceedings. At all 
events she triumphed over the argutze of the school, as well as 
over the ill-will of the court. 

After having been visited by the King’s mother-in-law and 
two other ladies, to make sure of her virginity, for in the 
opinion of the middle ages the devil could not make a pact with 
a virgin, it was resolved to let her go. The Duke d’Alencon, 
who had warmly taken up her cause, went to Blois to make up 
the relief party. She went to Tours. 

And now a series of marvellous incidents happened, of which 
it is impossible to find a natural explanation, but which it is 
equally impossible, in face of the evidence before us, to treat 
as a legend. She says she must have a sword which is buried 
in the Church of St. Catherine, at Fierbois. It is in a heap of 
rusty swords, of the existence of which nobody knows, and can 
be recognized by five crosses on the blade. An armourer is 
sent from Tours to make search for it, according to the instruc- 
tions of the Maid, and the sword is found in a position which 
precludes all possibility of fraud. There is no great merit at 
our time of day in looking on this as a comedy intended to 
strike the popular imagination. May I ask any reader who 
holds this opinion to study carefully the evidence published by 
M. Quicherat? M. Quicherat himself, and the French historians 
of the Maid who came after him, have been compelled, by the 
nature and character of the evidence, to admit the genuineness 
of the miraculous character of the episode. There is not a jury 
of Professor Huxleys who would not exclude all possibility 
of fraud.” 

It is a large demand on nineteenth century men to ask 
them to admit the genuineness of the Fierbois revelation, but in 
the course of Joan’s short life they will have to admit the reality 


e Negligence had misled them, or the necessities of politics had caused them to 
be destroyed.” (Nouveaux Apercus, 4.) The judgment of the court has, however, 


been preserved, and will be found in Procés, iii. 391. As regards the character and 
standing of the members of the Poitiers Commission, cf. Ayroles, La Vrate Jeanne 
@’ Arc, i. 5—13- 

2 Proces, i. 75—77, 2353 iV. 54, 93, 129, 212, 220, 519; and Nouveaux Apercus, 
68—7I. 
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of many stranger and more incredible things. When still at 
Chinon, she said—and she repeated the prophecy many a time 
before its accomplishment—that before Orleans she would be 
wounded by an arrow over the breast, between the neck and the 
shoulder, but that she would not die. So her “voices” had told 
her. Let us dismiss her own testimony, and the evidence of the 
many who heard the prophecy and saw its accomplishment. 
She was wounded before the Fort des Tournelles, at Orleans, on 
the 7th of May. On the 22nd of April, when Joan was still at 
Tours, and five days before the departure of her expedition for 
the relief of Orleans, a Flemish envoy in France, the Sire de 
Rotselaer, wrote from Lyons to the Ducal Council of Brabant 
an account of what was going on in France, in which, of course, 
the much-discussed Joan duly found place. The above prophecy 
is mentioned in his letter in the following terms: “ The Maid 
says she shall be wounded by an arrow in a fight before Orleans, 
but she shall not die.” The Secretary of the Chambre des 
Comptes de Bruxelles, through whose hands the letter passed, 
was so struck with this prophecy, that in order, probably, to 
have the exact terms of it, and see whether it would be realized, 
he copied the part of the letter containing it in the Registres 
de la Chambre des Comptes, and initialed it. The original letter 
is now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. de M. d’Esnans, vol. i. 
p. 116, and the proof of the authenticity of it, which is also the 
proof of the genuineness of the prophecy, can be seen in the 
Registre de la Cour des Comptes de Bruxelles for the year 1429.1 
It would be altogether foreign to my purpose to enter into 
a discussion upon Joan’s inspiration. But I must invite the 
reader to look up the sixth and seventh chapters of the Afercus 
Nouveaux, where M. Quicherat—who certainly cannot be accused 
of being devoted to Rome—examines the question of the visions 
and revelations with all his usual impartiality. “ Whether science 
be satisfied or not,” he says in conclusion, “we shall have none 
the less to admit the reality of the visions and of an inexplicable 
knowledge due to those visions.”? 

On the 25th of April, Joan arrived at Blois to take the 
command of the troops which the Duke d’Alencon had gathered 
there, and on the 27th she started for Orleans. Such was 
the effect of her presence on the rough and dissolute men, 
demoralized by so many years of civil war, who made up her 
army, that the loose women who had followed them from time 


1 Procés, iv. 425. * P. 60. 
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immemorial were sent away, that officers and men went to 
confession, and that nobody dared any longer to swear by the 
name of God. 

On the 29th, they were in view of the besieged city. Joan 
had ordered that Orleans should be reached by the side where 
the English were stronger, z.e, by the Beauce district. The 
generals, however, considered this an act of pure folly, and took 
advantage of her ignorance of the country to lead her by way 
of the left bank of the Loire. On arrival, they had the river 
between them and the city, and strong contrary winds prevented 
them from crossing. Dunois crossed over to her, and he has 
told himself the scene that passed between them when she 
reproached him with having previously advised her officers to 
disregard her directions. ‘ You wanted to deceive me, and you 
have deceived yourselves.”4 Dunois, and one of her bitterest 
enemies, Raoul de Gaucourt,” assert under oath that she promised 
them the wind would turn immediately, and that immediately 
the wind turned, and the storm abated. She passed into the 
town with Dunois, taking in provisions and two hundred lances: 
Her presence in the city made the population almost delirious. 
But the bulk of her army had in the end to do what she wanted 
them to do first. They had to retrace their steps, and advance by 
way of the Beauce. They came before the English works on 
the 4th of May. Joan went out with a detachment to make 
her junction with the main body of her troops, and although 
the junction was effected under the cannon of their forts, the 
English made no attempt to prevent it? The relief party 
entered Orleans under the very nose of the besieging army, 
without even having to draw their swords—which is not the 
least extraordinary part of an extraordinary story. 

The same phenomenon was noticed in the army at Orleans 
which happened in the army at Blois, viz. sudden conversion. 
Even those savages could not resist the religious exaltation of 
the Maid. All the disreputable women were sent away, and 
everybody began to go to confession, including Dunois, and 
including La Hire, the greatest rascal, if also the bravest man, 
of his time. La Hire, who used to swear by the name of God, 
and blaspheme the whole day long, according to the evidence of 
all who came into contact with him, now adopted the form 
of swearing used by Joan herself, and henceforward swore, Par 


1 Proces, iii. 5. 2 bid. iii. 6, 18. 3 Jbid. iii. 5, 105. 
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mon martin!—“By my stick !”—vsartin being a local expression 
at Domremy for déton.? 

On the very day that she again joined the main body of her 
troops before Orleans, while she was taking rest in the house of 
her hostess, some of the officers determined to conduct a sortie 
without her knowledge. In fact the intention was kept not 
only from Joan, but from Dunois himself. Suddenly she woke 
up, and to the astonishment of everybody called on her page 
for her arms, asserting that “French blood was flowing” and 
Jaisant grande clameur. She rode to the eastern gate of the 
city by the shortest way, although she had never been that way 
before, and arrived just as the French were being driven back 
into the city with heavy loss. Her alarm brought Dunois and 
a detachment after her, and Talbot had to give way and retreat 
into his forts, but not until one of them had been demolished 
and burned. This fact is deposed to by Joan’s page, Louis de 
Contes ; her hostess, Dame Milet ; a lawyer, Aignan Viole; her 
attendant, Jean d’Aulon; Simon de Bellecroix, Dunois, and 
others,” and the depositions are confirmed by the contemporary 
anonymous Chronique, known as Chronique de la Pucelle, 
published for the first time by Denis Godefroy in 1661; by 
the Histoire et Discours au vray du Siege qui fut mis devant 
Orleans, shortly known as the Journal du Siége, and which bears 
internal evidence of being the day by day record of an 
eye-witness ; and by the historiographer of Charles VII., Jean 
Chartier. 

She took very seriously her role as commander of the army, 
and those who pretend that she was merely a tool in the hands 
of Dunois, Xaintrailles, and others who used her to excite 
popular enthusiasm while they did the real commanding behind 
her, are supporting an allegation which would afford an easy 
explanation of her inexplicable military knowledge, but which 
has the only merit of running contrary to all evidence. The 
depositions of Dunois, of the Duke d’Alengon, and of the Sire 
des Termes, to name no others, who fought by her side, and 

1 La Hire died before the revision trial. The Chronigue of Perceval de Cagny 
(Proces, iv. p. 4), confirms the statements of Dunois, Seguin, and of a number of priests 
and soldiers at the revision trial. 

* Proces, particularly vol. iii. pp. 68, 79, 124, 126, 212. The deposition of Jean 
d’Aulon was not made at the trial, but was made before a notary at Lyons, the old 
man being unable to proceed to any of the cities where the revision trial was 
proceeding, and was left by the secretaries in its original French, owing probably to 


little importance being attached to it at the time. To the student of history it is now 
probably the most interesting and important of the depositions. 
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who tell of the envy with which she was kept from all the 
councils and of the off-hand manner in which she upset their 
decisions and compelled them to do as she wanted them,} 
ought to make this position untenable by any one who has 
more respect for evidence than for assumptions. How can 
it be seriously contended that she was a tool in the hands of 
the captains and generals of Charles VII. whilst the most 
cursory glance through the evidence shows that her short career 
was but a bitter fight against them and that she was the victim 
of their envy ? 

On the 6th and 7th of May the final effort was made 
by Joan to force the English to raise the siege. De Gaucourt 
and the other generals had placed guards at all the gates in 
order to prevent her from carrying out her idea of attacking 
the English that day ; de Gaucourt, who was éaz//z of Orleans, 
kept guard himself at the Porte de Bourgogne, but he had 
to give way before the population and the soldiers, who would 
have massacred him, and nothing was left for the leaders but to 
follow the movement which they could not prevent. 

Joan was wounded twice; on the first day in the heel, and 
on the second day, as she was placing with her own hand a 
ladder against the wall of the English fort, an arrow pierced her 
through between the neck and the shoulder. This was the 
wound she had so often foretold. She fell into the ditch and 
cried bitterly at the sight of her own blood. On learning that 
she had fallen the French began to lose courage, but an hour 
later, in spite of her wound, she was on horseback again and led 
the final assault which rendered the French masters of Les Tour- 
nelles.2, On the following day, the 8th of May, the English 
army left Orleans. Talbot, Suffolk, and Glansdale, the heroes 
of the conquest of France, had been defeated by the visionary 
peasant girl, Joan of Arc. 

It would seem that, after a success of that nature, the march 
on Rheims ought to have been enthusiastically decided upon, and 


1 /.g., on the eve of the final attack which was to liberate Orleans, they held a 
council, Joan not being informed of it, and decided to wait for further help before 
attacking the English. They afterwards made her acquainted with their decision. 
“You have been at your council,” she said, ‘‘I have been at mine. We shall fight 
to-morrow ” (Proces, iii. 109), and she compelled them to do so. See also /éid. pp. 100 
and 119. 

2 Proces, iii. 70; iv. 161 and 410; v. 292—294; but particularly the evidence of 
Dunois, de Gaucourt, d’Aulon, Louis de Contes, de Bellecroix, and a number of 
citizens of Orleans, all eye-witnesses, as narrated in M. Quicherat’s third volume. 
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that no time should have been allowed the English to regain 
their self-control after their extraordinary defeat. No such 
thing happened, however, and Charles VII. had again to 
be forced. It must be allowed that it was not without 
reason that Charles and his advisers hesitated. The march on 
Rheims was a strategic impossibility, and the prospect of having 
Charles consecrated in that city could only charitably be 
described as a dream. Rheims was in the possession of the 
Burgundians, the supporters of the English. The intervening 
country was occupied by the English and the Burgundians who 
were in possession of all the towns and fortresses. Three rivers 
would have to be crossed, and this march of one hundred and 
eighty miles in the enemy’s country would have to be interrupted 
by any number of sieges and even battles. Moreover, the English, 
who knew Joan’s intention, were sending towards Champagne 
all the troops which they did not absolutely require in the 
north. To attempt to go to Rheims under such circumstances, 
when Charles had at his disposal only a few thousand men, 
fired with enthusiasm, it is true, by their success, but liable to 
lose courage at the first defeat, and when there were only a few 
hundred francs in the Royal Exchequer,! was, according to the 
dictates of human prudence, simply suicidal madness. 

But madness with Joan of Arc triumphed, in the end, over 
prudence, and was the salvation of France. 

In the first days of June, Joan, who could not move the 
King, left with the Duke d’Alencgon, whom Charles had ordered 
to obey her and fight only according to her directions,” for the 
purpose of dislodging the English from their positions on the 
Loire. Jargeau, where Suffolk had retired after the disaster 
before Orleans, was taken after three days’ desperate fighting 
(June 14th). On the 15th, the Meung bridge had to be given 
up by Scales, and on the night of the 17th, the English garrison 
of Beaugenci surrendered. On the 18th, Talbot, Falstaff, and 
Scales were at Patai. Proud Talbot refused to take to flight a 
second time before the Maid, and that fateful day saw the 
practical extinction of the brilliant army which, but a few weeks 
previously, seemed destined to complete the English conquest 
of France. The English dead were estimated at 3,000, and 


1 Procés, iii. 853; iv. 127, 335. The soldiers who accompanied the King to 
Rheims received only three golden francs per head before their departure. 
2 See the evidence of the Duke d’Alencon himself (Proces, iii. pp. 96—100), as to 


Joan’s military knowledge, and her command of the artillery in that campaign. 
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Talbot was taken prisoner. The effect upon the people of this 
campaign of eight days, worthy of a Napoleon, was electric. 
But still the King, who had come to Gien, refused to start for 
Rheims. Joan, disgusted, left the city in high dudgeon on the 
27th, and went to camp in the fields. 

The army and people became wild with excitement, and on 
the 28th the King and the Court, carried by a wave of popular 
enthusiasm, which was becoming popular indignation, had to 
follow her. An army of 12,000 men accompanied Charles, who 
was firmly convinced that he would never reach the city of 
coronation. Auxerre avoided a siege by offering to recognize 
Charles if Troyes, Chalons, and Rheims did the same. Saint- 
Florentin offered no resistance, but Troyes, the capital of 
Champagne, seemed ready to stand a long siege. The Royal 
army arrived under its walls without artillery, and with only 
short rations. After five days of unsuccessful negotiations, 
Charles and all his advisers wanted to go back to Gien, and had 
determined to go, when Joan promised them that Troyes would 
open its gates on the following day. The scene in the council 
when Joan made this prediction, in which nobody believed, must 
be read in the depositions of Dunois and the President of the 
Cour des Comptes, Simon Charles, who were present.2. Troyes 
opened its gates on the following day, to the astonishment of 
the King and the army. Chalons made no resistance, and on 
the 16th of July, Rheims was in sight. Chatillon, who com- 
manded there for the English and the Duke of Burgundy, 
evacuated the city as soon as the Royal army came under the 
walls, and on Sunday, the 17th of July, Charles VIL., the quondam 
“roi de Bourges,” was consecrated King of France in the ancient 
Cathedral of Rheims. 

Within four months, the young visionary peasant girl, from 
an unknown village in the Marches of Lorraine, had stopped 
in their victorious march the allied armies of England and 
Burgundy, and had changed the face of an Empire. 

Space prevents me from dealing in detail with the dark ten 
months which elapsed between the glories of Rheims and 
Joan’s capture under Compi¢gne, months during which she 
suffered a martyrdom compared to which the stake of Rouen 
was but an inferior form of suffering. M. Quicherat’s 
researches have thrown a new light on this period which had 


1 Proces, iii. 12 ; (Dunois), iv. 17, 18, 246. 
2 Proces, V. iii. p. 13, 117, also iv. 73—75, and 182, 
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been kept dark in the interests of Charles VII.’s reputation. He 
disposes of the contention, accredited by the historiographers of 
Charles's reign, that after Rheims Joan considered her mission 
ended. It was part of her promise before the Ecclesiastical 
Court of Poitiers that she would give Paris to the King—a 
promise of the execution of which she was as confident as she 
was concerning the success of the journey to Rheims—and also 
that she would deliver the Duke of Orleans, the victim of 
Agincourt, from his English prison.!. She heard her “ voices” as 
frequently, and they were as imperative after the King’s corona- 
tion as before ; she made prophecies after as before, but most of 
the prophecies she was prevented from realizing. If Joan did 
not fulfil the second half of her programme, the sole responsi- 
bility lies with Charles VII., his advisers, and his military 
officers. The tale of her struggle against their active ill-will, of 
the plots of which she was the victim, of the resistance which 
an envy, that had become as implacable as vengeance, opposed to 
her every action, to her every step, to her every order or advice, 
may be followed through M. Quicherat’s pages, and it is to be 
hoped that before forming an opinion of the second half of the 
Maid’s military career, the documents which he publishes regard- 
ing it will be read, or at least his remarks in the Nouveaux 
Apercus.2 The conclusion to which one must come is strikingly 
expressed by M. Henri Martin, when he exclaimed: “In that 
France of the fifteenth century, there were men who were 
capable of making a liar of God.” 

Of her capture at Compiegne, and of the infamous treaty 
which handed her over to the Duke of Bedford, I shall say 
nothing. On the 23rd of May, 1430, Joan was made a prisoner. 
In October, Luxembourg, her captor, delivered her over to her 
English enemies. On the 9th of January, the first session of the 
trial—which was taken up by the selection of the officers of the 
court—took place. On the 13th, the “information” against 
Joan was read. On the 19th of February, what we should call a 
grand jury’s “true bill,” was found against her by the very people 
who were to judge her. On the 21st of February, Joan appeared 
before her judges. They were only forty at that sitting, presided 
over by Cauchon.? The two secretaries of the court, Guillaume 


1 Alain Chartier, loc. cit. 

2 Pp. 78—95. 

3 There were in all ninety-five judges and assessors, but the largest number that 
sat together at the same time was seventy-one. 
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Manchon and Guillaume Colles, and Jean Massieu, the 
appariteur, were witnesses twenty-five years later in the second 
trial, and gave most important evidence, which throws a light 
which the official record of the trial could not be expected to 
do, upon the manner in which the unfortunate young girl was 
treated in prison during the trial and in her last moments. 

There is hardly anything more moving in the whole of 
history than the perusal of this trial of Joan of Arc, and there 
is nothing more wonderful, nothing more superhuman in the 
Maid’s career, than her answers to her judges. When we 
remember that she was then only twenty years of age, that she 
never could read or write, and that twenty-four months 
previously she was still in her unknown village, something of 
the stupefaction which struck her judges on the first day of her 
appearance before them, strikes us also at a distance of four 
centuries and a half. I ask any savant, before refusing to discuss 
Joan of Arc or before sneering at her, to take up the first 
volume of M. Quicherat and read the questions which were 
addressed to her and the answers which she gave. The editing 
of these questions for the official Latin record was done by 
Thomas de Courcelles, one of the three judges whose animosity 
against her was so great that they alone voted for the application 
of the torture to- her on the 12th of May, so that we need have 
no fear that she was favoured by cither reporter or translator. 

There were to be all contrasts in that trial, and Joan 
herself, the inspired virgin, was to have her moment of weakness. 
It was not enough for Cauchon and the English to burn her, 
they also wanted to disgrace and discredit her, and for that 
purpose the scene in the graveyard of the Abbey of Saint-Ouen 
was planned. ,Two scaffolds were built. Upon one sat, on the 
24th of May, “the Cardinal of England,” Henry, Cardinal 
Bishop of Winchester, with the judges and assessors. On the 
other Joan stood between the secretaries, the appariteur, and 
Guillaume Erard, who was to preach to her before sentence. 
She was placed between the alternative of retractation and 
abjuration of her “errors,” or the stake. The executioner was 
waiting below with his cart to take her to the flames. “You 
shall sign this abjuration or be burned,” said Erard to the 
victim, after a long and most agonizing scene in which the 
unfortunate Joan found still some of those answers which made 
her judges bow their heads in shame. Womanly nature gave 
way: “I prefer signing to being burned,” she said. Her 
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magnanimous judges sentenced her to perpetual imprisonment 
on bread and water! “And now,” she said, “ye Churchmen, 
take me to your prisons and deliver me from the hands of 
those English.” It was her right, for she was the prisoner of 
the Inquisition and could not after abjuration be given up to 
secular power for the execution of the sentence. This would 
have prevented the carrying out of the plot in its entirety, and 
Bedford would have been ceprived of his victim. “Carry her to 
the place you have taken her from,” said Cauchon.? 

Only one thing remained to be done now in order to lead 
Joan to the stake, viz, make her out as “relapsed,” z.¢., as one 
who after abjuring errors has gone back to them. The wearing 
of male garments was the great grievance which her judges had 
against her, her great “heresy” when none could be made out 
of her answers on thcological subtleties. They had forced her to 
“abjure” her male garments and promise never to wear them 
again. If only she could be made to wear them again she 
would be “relapse,” and nothing could save her from the flames. 

The horrors of the three days’ interval between her abjura- 
tion and her final martyrdom have been told by those officials 
of the first trial who were examined at the second. Five 
soldiers were placed to guard her night and day, three within her 
cell and two at the door. She slept in irons, as she had always 
done since she came to Rouen. “At night,” says Manchon, one 
of the secretaries of the first trial, “she was lying bound by the 
legs with two pairs of irons with chains and a chain closely drawn 
across the foot of her bed and locked to a wooden beam.” 
She was there defenceless, exposed to the attacks of the brutal 
soldiery who were keeping her. Her desperate appeals to her 
judges in the course of the trial to be sent to Church prisons, 
where she would have women with her, need no explanation. 
And when we remember her position, the tenacity with which 
she clung to her male dress, which had been specially devised 
for her protection, will no longer be considered as a mere whim. 

There was, however, to be more for her than the unpleasant- 
ness of the soldiers’ glances and remarks. At the beginning of 
her trial she had been examined by order of the Duke of 
Bedford, who wanted to satisfy himself that she was really 

1 Proces, i. 450—452. 

2 Besides the record of the first trial, see also for this scene the depositions of 
Manchon, Colles, Massieu, Martin 1’Advenu, Isambord de La Pierre in the revision 


trial, particularly v. ii. pp. 17, 335, 14, 18, and vol. iii. pp. 155, 168, 353. 
3 Proces, v. ii. p. 18. 
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a virgin. In the course of her trial she had been asked whether 
her power was due to her virginity, and whether she would lose 
the first on losing the second.? In the opinion of the time, if 
she lost her virginity she was no longer to be feared. We can 
therefore understand what was the terrible outrage attempted 
against her, on the second day after her “abjuration,” when she 
had resumed the garb of her own sex. On the following day 
Joan was found with her man’s dress on, for it had been left 
within reach and her female dress had even been taken away. 

Fear has left her now, and she appears before her judges 
as quiet and sublime as ever. Of her answer to the question 
why she had taken man’s dress, only the statement that “being 
with men it was fitter to have man’s dress than woman’s,” was 
allowed to be placed on the official minutes of the scene. We 
know, however, from the deposition of one of her judges, 
Isambord de La Pierre, at the revision trial, that she said 
much more and something more direct.4 Her final reproach 
to Cauchon, when she was being led to the stake, explains 
much: “ Bishop,” she exclaimed, “I die through you! If you 
had sent me to the prisons of the courts of the Church, this 
would not have happened. Wherefore I appeal from you to 
God !”® 

There could be no escape now, and on the 30th of May, 
1431, Joan of Arc was burned on the Place du Vieux-Marché 
at Rouen. By a refinement of cruelty, the stake was made 
higher than usual in order that the crowd might enjoy her 
agonies longer. By order of the Cardinal Bishop of Winchester, 
her ashes were thrown into the Seine.’ 

Joan of Arc, like any other historical personage, must be 
judged, not according to preconceived notions and ready-made 
theories, but by the documentary and other evidence about her 
which we possess. The paramount duty of the historian is to 
ascertain facts. Facts are established by evidence which must 
be sifted, weighed, and properly appreciated. When examining 
Joan of Arc’s life, the historian must, therefore, get at the facts 
irrespective of their nature and philosophical bearing. If 
conclusive evidence proves that to be an actual fact which 
his human—and therefore not infinite—reason tells him cannot 

' Procés, iii. 1§5, 163. 2 Lbid, i. 183. 

3 bid. ii. 4, 5, 8, 365. The majority of French historians identify the monster 
whose name is not given with the Earl of Stafford; Constable of France for the 
English King, Henry VI. 


+ Ibid. ii. 5. ® Ibid. ii. 3, 4. 6 Jbid. ii. 9. ? Ibid. iii, 185. 
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be produced by one or many human beings, or by the human 
being in question and under the circumstances, it is his duty to 
admit the fact all the same. If in such a case the historian ought 
not to disregard evidence of the strongest and most genuine 
character and to substitute as a standard of historical certainty 
the dictates of his own more or less developed reason, why 
should the practice be deemed legitimate in this particular case 
only? Will not every writer to whose mind a particular fact 
seems impossible, logically consider himself entitled to disregard 
all evidence which does not suit his belief? Evidence and not 
the nature of the alleged fact is the test of historical certainty. 

I take the liberty to insist upon this elementary principle of 
historical science and criticism, because it has been almost 
universally disregarded whenever Joan of Arc has come to be 
dealt with; so that up to this day, in serious and respectable 
works, like the LExcyclopedia Britannica, for instance, the 
insidious phrases “it seems,” “it is alleged,” and “it is said,” 
precede the statement of facts concerning her which are attested 
by evidence that has victoriously resisted all the attacks and 
stood all the tests which could be directed against and applied 
to historical evidence, and are therefore facts about which no 
justifiable doubt can possibly exist. If the fact seems an im- 
possibility, let us impugn the evidence. If we dare not impugn 
the evidence, it is mere dishonesty to endeavour to cast doubt 
on the fact which it proves, and to use the terms “it seems” and 
“it is said,” which are distributed according to no criterion but 
the fancy of the writer. 

Joan of Arc has been for centuries a victim of historians 
and hypotheses-mongers. From the historiographers of the 
French Court in the sixteenth century, whose account of her 
is simply scandalous, down to Voltaire’s indecent and disgusting 
Pucelle with which the eighteenth century crowned her, she 
has been considered a fit object for calumny and scoffs and 
sneers. There was a sort of conspiracy not to treat her seriously, 
not even to examine the thirty manuscripts of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, which contain the original record of the 
two trials, and other documents and contemporary memoirs 
relating to her history. They were the record of truth, what 
need was there to go to them for the purpose of writing history ? 
She was a strange, inexplicable creature who did some incredible 
things. The only proper way to deal with her in a serious work 
was therefore to build up a reasonable theory, to admit such 
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of the alleged facts as suited the theory, and explain away or 
ignore the others. 

The natural result of the more or less ignorant hypotheses, 
of the perfidious insinuations, and too often gross calumnies 
which, owing to this neglect, have for more than four centuries 
been passed off as the story of Joan of Arc, it is now the duty 
of historical criticism to remove from the minds of men. The 
task is no pleasant or easy one, because Joan’s personality is, 
by its very nature, one that offers free scope to the ingenuity of 
the hypothesis-monger, while her claims to Divine inspiration 
lend themselves only too well to ridicule in our age of material- 
istic science. 

May we hope, however, that the present opportunities for 
fair and full study will be utilized by Englishmen, and particu- 
larly by” English Catholics, to correct their estimate of the 
Maid of Orleans by better acquaintance with her real history ? 

Joan of Arc can confidently appeal from the verdict of 
misinformed science to the verdict of science fully informed. 


J. G. COLCLOUGH. 






























Scribblings in Ancient Books. 


———_—_—_ 


WE often find in old books, both in manuscript and printed 
volumes, either in the margin or, as is more frequently the case, 
on the blank spaces of the first and last leaves, the name of a 
former owner, or, what is more interesting still, we may meet 
with some few lines of roughly inserted poetry or prose. 

These interesting little fragments may be sought for either 
in the books themselves, or in the catalogues of public and 
private libraries, and it is probable that a very great number 
could be collected, one result being, perhaps, to show that 
certain verses were common to certain periods. 

Many such lines have reference to the iniquity of stealing 
the volume in which they are written; others consist of pious 
sentiments, often expressed in very beautiful and touching 
language. 

The following selection will, probably, give a fair idea of 
what one may expect to meet with when searching for such 
additions. 


Our first extract is interesting for the beauty of its language: 


Jhesu for thy passion, 

Graunte us for syn contrician, 

Shrift and satisfaccion, 

And of all synnes remission, 
Or that we hens wynde. 


And in all temptacion 

Vices and trebulacion 

Be our socour and saluacion, 

And grante vs all thy benediccion, 
And blisse wythouten ende. 


(From a York Breviary in Sion College, London.) 
In the latter part of our next extract the numbers ten, seven, 
and five, clearly refer to the Commandments, Deadly Sins, and 
Five Senses, respectively. 
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William Robinson book, 
God giue him grase on it to loke ; 


Kepe ten, fle sevyn, 
Vse well fyue, and wyn hevyn. 
(Brit. Mus. Printed York Breviary, C. 35, B. 


In the margin of a leaf of a fine Pontifical (the service- 


broad-brimmed hat. The face is depicted as spotted 
disease, and the loss of the right foot and left hand is 


and over the head is seen a scroll with the words: 


sum good my gentyll mayster 
for god sake. 
(Brit. Mus. Lansdowne MS. 456, If. 12 


At the commencement of a fine Psalter is scribbled : 


On seynt Valeyntin is day, the XXIIII. yere of the Reyn 
of Kyng herre the Vile; gave me, William Capell, Knyght, 
than beyng presoner in the tour a velentyn, wreten with 
lettes of goold “Sancta maria” of the geft of the good lady 
than beyng wyffe to Sir Richard Cholmondeley, lewtenant 


of the tour of London. 
(Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 290 


Our next is extremely curious. First is the signature: 
Jon Fox. 
Then in a later hand: 


I beshrewe the false ffox that made many false Martirs, 
& did steale this goose, without leave, that he neither 


bredd nor yet paied for. 
(Brit. Mus. Arundel MS. 8 


Our next is interesting, and though not intended to be so, 


the second part is highly amusing. 


This book was maad of the goodis of robert holond for a 
comyn profite, that that persoone that hath this book 
committid to him of the persoone that hath power to 
committe it, have the vss thereof, the terme of his liif, 
preiynge for the soule of the same Robert. And he that 
hath the foreseid vss of commissioun, whanne he occupieth 
it not, leeue he it for a tyme to sum other persoone. Also, 
that persoone to whom it was committid for the teerme of 
liif vndir the forseid condiciouns, deliuere it to another 
persoone the teerme of his liif. And so be it deliuered 
and committid, from persoone to persoone, man or 
womman, as longe as the booken durith. 
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book 
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Immediately beneath, a later owner has appended : 


James Palmer owneth this Book, yett without ye least 
intent to pray for ye soule of Robert Hollond, being a 
wicked, simple custome, of sottishly ignorant Papistes. 

(Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 993.) 


The word “chauntre” in the following, need not refer 
specially to a chantry chapel, such foundations might be fulfilled 
at the high altar, or another. 


No mon this book he take away, 

Ny kutt owte noo leef y say, for why? 
For hyt ys sacrelege, Sirns, y yow say, 
. . . beth a cursed in the ded truly ; 
Yef ye wil have any copi, 

Askus leeve and ye shal have, 

To pray for hym specialy, 

That hyt made your soules to save, 
Ion the blynde Awdelay ; 

The furst priest to the lord strange he was, 
Of thys chauntre here in thys place, 
That made thys bok by goddus grace, 
Deeff, sick, blynd, as he lay, 

Cujus anime propicietur Deus. 


The following is a note by the writer of the same volume, 
by whose mistake the essay on the Last Judgment has been 
misplaced. This extract does not, perhaps, properly come 
within our collection, but its curious interest may very well 
excuse its appearance. The word Ver is intelligible but strange. 

The day of dome shuld come in here, 
Ver the defawte of the wrytere, 
At the xiii leef afore hyt ys, 
Seche hyt there thu shalt noth mys. 
(Douce Cat. of MSS. No. 302. 


At the commencement of a prayer-book : 


Yf anybody fynd thys boke I pray theym 
bryng yt to mes Trygges for yt hys hers. 


A few pages farther on and in green ink, possibly inserted 
by a professional scribe, is : 


Of your charite ye shall praye for the Sowle off Elizabeth 
langham, Gentylwoman ; on whos sowle Jhesu haue mercy. 
And,ye shall pray for the prosperite & welfare of Kateryne 
Bryde, Gentylwoman, whos prosperite Jhesu preserue. 
Amen. 





/ 
/ 
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At the foot of the same page, but in the usual scribble, is: 


Memorandum the xi day of december was borne mestres 
ellesabet morton the doghter of master Robard Gentylman 
the yere of owr lorde good mv. & xvij. and the vij. yere of 
the regne of kyng henry the viij. 
(Brit. Mus, Harl. MS. 2966.) 


These insertions of births and deaths are generally found 
in the calendar, where they are very common, sometimes also 
the dates of battles are inserted there. 

The meaning of “thell he sued” in the next extract is not 
clear : 





He that to this wyll take good hed, 
And stoddy therin it dellygentlly ! 
He shall haf heuen bles thell he sued, 
. That shall lest perpetualle. Amen. 
(Douce Cat. of MSS. No. 157.) 


In the next, the date in the earlier portion is of interest ; 
and in the latter part the thoughts of a good man are very 
beautifully expressed : 


.. . the turnynge of this book into Englische was writen 
and endid in the vigile of ale ha!ewes, the yeer of oure 
Lord m.c.c.c.c. and viii. the tenth yeer of our Kyng Harry 
the ferthe ; to him and to us alle God graunte : 

Grace of oure offendyng, 

Space to oure amendyng, - Amen. 

And his face to see at oure endyng 

(Douce Cat. of MSS. No. 291.) 


The following two lines appear scribbled in red ink at the 
end of a large volume containing a religious treatise in English : 


if ony persone stele this boke 
he shal be hongyd by a hoke. 


Then added in black ink: 


or by the necke with a rope. 
(Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. No. 45.) 


Our next is perhaps rare. 


here is a Rule to know evere monyth what tyme the son shal arise : 
On the Epyphany day, at viij of the clok. 
On Seint Scolastice day, at vij. 
On the xiiij day of march, at vj. 
On the xij day of april at v. 
On the xxj day of may, at iiij, & than the son 
is stabil almost unto the vt day of Jule. 
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On the v day of Jule, at iiij. 
On the xiij day of august, at v. 
On the xijth day of September, at vj. 
On the xiijth day of October, at vij. 
On the vijth day of Nouember, at viij, & than it is 
stabil almost to Epyphany day. 
(Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 1688.) 


Our next is a common addition: 


Off yowr charyte pray ffor the Sowlys off Wylliam, John, 
Rechard, & elyzabeth dygne ; with all there frendes Sowlys 
in specyall, with all Crysten Sowlys in generall that god 
wyll haue prayd ffor. 


(Brit. Mus. Arundel MS. 230, If. 180 b.) 

In a description by Dean Henderson of the volume known 
as The Red Book of Derby, we read that on the outside folio is 
written : 


The Rede boke of Darbye in the Peake in Darbyshire. 
This booke was sumtime had in such reverence in 
Darbieshire, that it was commonly beleved that whosoever 
should sweare untruelie upon this booke should run madd. 
(Preface to the York Manual Surtees Society.) 


HENRY LITTLEHALES. 
































A Catholic Noble Family. 


I—A MODERN CAVALIER. 


THE Hon. Ludovic Mavourez is one of the best-known figures 
in the British Museum Reading-room. Pronounce the name 
Mavvers, good reader, if you would escape the irritating sneer 
of the well-informed person who knows that Jervaulx is 
pronounced Jarvis, and de Coétlogon, de Kw¢tligun. 

The Hon. Ludovic Mavourez is a tall, slender, not ungraceful 
man, with a scholarly stoop, whose age is not to be guessed at, 
but whom I know, on the authority of Debourke, to be forty- 
nine. You will certainly recognize him by a somewhat 
truculently-shaped iron-grey moustache, smoothed back so as 
to show a white ridge above the upper lip. His hair, just 
touched with grey, is also a striking feature. It is longish at 
the back, but without the faintest suspicion of the affectations 
of the savant or the artist, and in front it falls into natural 
waves such as indefinably suggest, but by no means literally 
convey, a cavalier’s love-locks. Altogether, the head and figure 
somewhat recall a gentle cavalier. The complexion rather 
sallow, the face oval, with very expressive lines about the eyes, 
a high square forehead gathering up into seventy times seven 
wrinkles at the astonishment which something causes him in 
that Harleian MS. before him. His eyes are of a mild, clear 
blue, ordinarily very tranquil, but I have seen them light up 
with the fire of a curious enthusiasm—fanaticism a sterner 
judge might call it—and I have seen them light up, too, with 
the gentle fire of a deep charity. As to his clothes, they are 
not new—books, with him, take precedence of apparel—but 
they have been of the best, and will take a long time yet to 
wear out. His coat is of melton cloth, cut square at the back, 
the collar is broad, and the wide opening of the waistcoat is 
always filled by a massive silk or satin scarf, in the midst of 
which shines a sapphire and diamond pin of antique workman- 
ship. Another sure mark of identification, if you look at his 
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watch-chain, is a very curious pendant, unique of its kind, no 
doubt, a red ruby heart, surmounted by tiny glistening tongues 
of diamonds, and encircled round the centre by narrow inter- 
twined bands of black enamel. This is possibly some religious 
emblem, and I don’t like to ask him about it, though I would 
give much to know the history and meaning of the jewel. But 
the surest sign of all by which you may discover his seat in the 
Reading-room, is a diminutive tortoise-shell and ivory crucifix, 
placed on the black ledge in front of the ink-pot and pen-rack 
with which every desk is furnished. None dares ever speak 
to him of this ; but once when I went across to him to seek the 
help ever so readily given, I could see that though apparently 
absorbed in his book, he was really absorbed in meditation 
before this crucifix. 

The Hon. Ludovic Aloysius Gideon Mavourez is the seventh 
and youngest son of the late Reginald Francis de Sales Gideon 
Mavourez, sixteenth Baron Cleresby of Cleresby and Mavourez- 
Melcombe, Lincolnshire, a baronet of Nova Scotia, Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire, Knight Grand Cross of St. Gregory 
the Great, Knight of the Royal Order of Isabella the Catholic, 
and a Commander of the Order of Christ of Portugal. 

The Mavourez family have ever been ardent Catholics and 
staunch Royalists. The wave of the Protestant Reformation, 
which swept over England, left them altogether untouched, 
except by persecution and fines. At Cleresby Castle, when the 
family are away, you may see a priest’s hiding-place made by 
the celebrated Jesuit lay-brother, Brother Little John, himself 
one day to become a victim of the torture from which he had 
sheltered so many, and an old printing-press which had escaped 
the vigilance of the pursuivant Topcliff, and scattered abroad 
the fiery writings of Parsons and Campion. 

Every generation of Mavourez since those days has 
furnished its contingent of monks and nuns and _ priests. 
Mavourez were to be found with the English Benedictines “ in 
the Convent of St. Gregorie’s in Doway,” with the exiled 
English Province of Dominicans at Bornhem, with the Jesuits 
at St. Omers, and plentifully in the Seminaries of Douay and 
Valladolid. A Jesuit Mavourez suffered martyrdom under 
Qucen Bess, along with some whom their Church has lately 
declared “Blessed.” To the Mavourez family belongs the 
distinction of furnishing one of the seven or eight English 
Cardinals created between 1550 and 1850, and one of their 
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number was Vicar Apostolic of the Northern District some 
time in the eighteenth century. In all that Catholics might do 
or dare under the dread scourge of the penal laws, the Mavourez 
were well to the fore, dignified and unbending “ recusants” in 
every onslaught on their faith. 

In every Royalist movement, too, the Mavourez were 
guiding spirits and intrepid champions. It was for signal 
services to the cause of Richard, Duke of York, that Edward IV. 
created Sir Guy Mavourez a baron. Two of the family were 
joined with luckless Anthony Babington in the cause of her 
whom they believed to be England's lawful Queen, and one of 
them suffered, along with Anthony and his friends, the penalties 
of the venture. So great was their loyalty, that neither their 
own sufferings, nor the undoubtedly grievous estate of their 
brethren in religion—no, nor all the wiles of Catesby, an 
intimate of the heir to the barony, could induce one member of 
that fiery race to join in the Gunpowder Treason. 

But it is in the seventeenth century, and in the cause of 
Charles I., that they chiefly live in history. Money, jewels, 
plate, and precious blood, were all lavishly bestowed upon the 
King. A Mavourez in every great battle, almost in every 
skirmish. A Mavourez, in the beginning, cut down in the 
quagmire where poor Charles Ca’ndish! was slain “with a thrust 
under his short ribs ;”2 a Mavourez, at the finish, killed beside 
the stripling Lord Francis Villi¢rs, that “youth of rare beauty 
and comeliness of person,”* in Non-such Park, side by side with 
him, backed against a tree ; Mavourez in force at Dunbar and 


1 Here lies Charles Ca’ndish ; let the marble stone 
That hides his ashes make his virtue known. 
Beauty and valour did his short life grace, 

The grief and glory of his noble race. 


Where Ca’ndish fought, the Royalists prevailed ; 
Neither his courage nor his judgment failed. 
The current of his vict’ries found no stop, 

Till Cromwell came, his party’s chiefest prop. 


Cromwell with odds of number and of fate, 
Removed this bulwark of the Church and State. 


Thus fell the young, the lovely, and the brave ; 
Strew bays and flowers on his honoured grave. 
(Waller, Epitaph on Colonel Charles Cavendish.) 


? Cromwell to ‘‘ My noble friends, Sir Edmund Bacon, Knight and Baronet,” &c. 
3 Clarendon. 
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Worcester ; a Mavourez appearing at every point of King 
Charles II.’s wanderings, and as heralds of the “blessed 
Restoration,” three Mavourez prominent in Sir George Booth’s 
affair—pronounced “ malignants ” truly! 

The family have suffered keenly, owing to the events of 
1688. Their glory has been tarnished, as has the glory of 
royalty itself, still suffering under the rude violence then done 
to the “divine right” of kings, and to a “divinely appointed ” 
succession. Yet, full of hope, we find them patiently awaiting 
orders at the Court of the old—I should say, of King James III. 
(I dare not, for the life of me, talk about the old Pretender 
before Ludovic.) 

A Colonel Mavourez was at Sherifmuir, a Captain Mavourez 
at Preston; there was a Mavourez aboard the good ship 
Doutelle with Prince Charles Edward. (“Call him Prince 
Charles Edward, if you cannot call him Charles III.,” was the 
gentle rebuke I once received for my blunt Hanoverian “ young 
Pretender.”) At Gladsmuir, at Falkirk, at Culloden, in the fore- 
front of the fight, captains and ensigns and cornets of the name 
of Mavourez, killed mostly, or wounded, or taken prisoners 
to die the death of heroes along with Kilmarnock, Balmerino, 
and Derwentwater. Down to 1807, the year of the death of 
“ Henry IX.,” the eyes of this remarkable family were turned 
rather to the de jure Court at Rome than to the de facto Court 
at St.James’. But their name dies out of English history with 
Culloden. Once only have they been talked about since: when 
the French emigration set in. Cleresby Castle was then full of 
French nobles and abbés, and many a home was found for them, 
and many a kindly service rendered, by the Mavourez family. 
I have heard Ludovic recount too, with great pride, that the 
aged Charles X. of France, with the Dauphin and the boy Duke 
of Bordeaux, stayed a night at Cleresby with the late lord on 
their way from Lulworth to Holyrood. 

There was, of course, much excitement in the family when 
John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart, Counts d’Albanie, 
appeared upon the scene, but after eager, anxious debate and 
inquiry, this was soon quenched in disappointment. Ludovic 
has told me that his father was absolutely satisfied that they 
could not be grandsons of “ Charles I[I.” 

“But there is a great mystery behind it all,’ he added, 
“ which I would give much to be able to unravel. The fraud, if 
fraud there were, did not rest with these two amiable, accomp- 
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lished, and high-minded gentlemen ; they undoubtedly believed 
in the genuineness and validity of their pretensions. Their 
father, the first Count d’Albanie, may have been an impostor, 
but I am inclined to think that there were other and interested 
parties to the fraud. I have a theory, and mark, it is nothing 
but a theory, that this Count d’Albanie was put forward by the 
Hanoverian Government to test the strength of the Jacobite 
party in this century, and to distract and divide it. Some day, 
perhaps, we shall know the truth; but alas! I have scarcely a 
clue to guide me in the search.” 

Time out of mind all the Mavourez family have borne the 
homely Scriptural name of Gideon, joined with some distinguish- 
ing name renowned in their annals, and with the name of a 
Catholfc saint. The post-Reformation Mavourez have been 
much up to date in their patronal names. I find no Basils, or 
Gregory Nazianzens, or Chrysostoms, but Ignatius Loyolas, 
Charles Borromeos, and Philip Neris in plenty. In the present 
century even a Paul of the Cross, and I doubt not, if the gentle 
Ludovic were wedded, his first son of recent years would have 
been a Benedict Labré. 

The Hon. Ludovic is poor as Honourables go. His father 
was a poor peer, as all peers and other men usually are who 
prefer a principle to themselves. There can be no great inherit- 
ance for the youngest son of such a peer. The Hon. Ludovic 
has the rental of two houses off the Strand, let out as offices, on 
the tip-top floor of one of which he himself lives in six rooms. 
When fully let, I should say, he might receive six or seven 
hundred a year from them, but he has a soft heart, and an 
unbusiness-like head, and tenants who don’t pay rent. Four 
hundred pounds, I dare say, at the outside, is the average of his 
yearly incomings. 

Of course it is a “great work” that takes Ludovic daily, 
with unflagging regularity, to the British Museum—a work 
begun at twenty-one, when he had done with Stonyhurst and 
the European grand tour, and a work that I am sometimes 
inclined to think will never be completed. 

To Ludovic there is one more than ten commandments. 
Thou shalt do no murder is the sixth commandment (fifth, he 
calls it), and murder is a very heinous crime; but Zhou shalt 
not kill thy King condemns.an offence so diabolical that it is not 
touched by the sixth, but must find a place by itself as the 
eleventh commandment. It is with regicide that the Hon. 
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Ludovic’s “great work” is concerned. Its sinfulness as an 
offence crying to Heaven for vengeance, is to be dealt with in 
an exhaustive introductory essay, and its horrors are to find 
practical illustration in a complete, alphabetically arranged 
biographical dictionary of all the regicides who ever lived and 
wrought their deadly work. 
Such is the scheme of the Hon. Ludovic’s work. So far as 
I have ever seen, the title-page alone is completed. It runs 
thus : 
VITAE INTERFECTORUM REGUM: 
OR 
THE LIVES OF THE KING-KILLERS FROM EHUD 
WHO SLEW EGLON, KING OF MOAB, DOWN TO THE 
VILE MURDERERS OF HIS LATE IMPERIAL MAJESTY, 
ALEXANDER IL, 
CZAR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 
TO WHICH IS PREFIXED— 
A TREATISE SHOWING ALL THE HEINOUS WICKEDNESS 
OF THE DIABOLICAL CRIME OF REGICIDE. 
rHE WHOLE ARRANGED, COMPILED, AND SET FORTH 
BY 
LUDOVIC ALOYSIUS GIDEON MAVOUREZ. 


When I first saw the title-page, Ehud was spelt Aod, 
according to the “ Douay” version of the Scriptures. It is at 
my urgent insistance, and after many a night of argument, that 
he has consented to alter the Aod of the Vulgate to the Ehud 
of the Authorized Version. “Your work,” I argued, “is not 
addressed to Catholics only ; you wish to convince the whole 
world, and you should certainly employ the Scriptural spelling 
in general use among your countrymen. Besides, after all,” I 
added, mischievously, “you are not altogether so consistently 
orthodox ; look at your family name of Gideon ; if I remember 
rightly, the Vulgate spells it Gedeon.” The illustration amused 
him, and my arguments prevailed: Aod became Ehud. But it 
is the first compromise of his life ; he has never been easy about 
it, and if ever it comes to a question of printing, I fear he will 
play me false. 

As might be expected from Ludovic’s family history, it is 
the judges of Charles I. who have chiefly, as far as I know 
wholly, engaged his attention. He certainly once showed me 
a very exhaustive list of regicides, but I doubt if he could now 
tell you much of Piers Exton, or Ravaillac, or Ankerstrém. 
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And again, it seems to be not so much the seventy odd judges 
who eventually took part in the High Court of Justice— 
“pretended High Court of Justice,” I always hear it called— 
that have engrossed his labours, as the actual fifty-nine who set 
their hands and seals to the death-warrant. About these fifty- 
nine he has collected an abundance of genealogical, biographical, 
and heraldic matter. And in the course of these investigations 
he has, in a sense, come to be one of the greatest living authori- 
ties on 4 portion of English seventeenth century history. Many 
a scribbler of quasi-historical articles owes his inspirations and 
his facts to Ludovic, and even a “great” historian, more at 
home in inconclusive philosophical generalizations than in 
genealogical and other patient research, is glad enough to have 
and to: acknowledge his “valuable assistance.” As for that 
indispensable little weekly, Search and Research, it will surely 
be the first to put on mourning when he is no more. 

It is very singular, very touching, the hold that the names 
figuring in the warrant appear to have got upon his imagination. 
He can repeat them in alphabetical order; he can repeat them 
in the order in which they are signed. Whether it is fanciful 
selection, or the result of insensible gravitation, I know not, but 
his tailor is called Bradshaw, his bookseller Harrison, and his 
old nurse (now his housekeeper) is a Mrs. Alured. It wounds 
my vanity to think so, but I fear that it is only because my 
name is Hutchinson,! and John Hutchinson, too! that he was 
in the first instance attracted to me. 

I cannot make up my mind whether the Hon. Ludovic is 
merely a very able antiquary, as I at first thought him, or 
whether, after all, he may not have original creative power— 
genius, in fact; whether, after all, his patient accumulation 
of facts is not to result in a really great and momentous work. 
Every week shows his range of knowledge to be wider than I 
thought, and as with a closer acquaintance his reserve towards 
me is lessening, he is beginning to betray an ardent love of his 
fellows and the dreamiest conceptions for the regeneration of 
mankind. I fancy sometimes, too, that the fact of my being 
politically and religiously a heretic, stops his mouth to a certain 
extent in our discussions. Whatever the case may be, he 


1 John Hutchinson, member for Notts in the Long Parliament ; a Colonel in the 
Parliament’s army; signed the death-warrant of Charles I. At the Restoration 
imprisoned in Sandown Castle, where he died, September 11, 1664. Who has not 
read Mistress Lucy Hutchinson’s Memoirs of her husband ? 
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certainly has the antiquarian bent of mind with its attendant 
imaginativeness in a most strong development, but, after all, it 
is this which, united to genius, makes the ideal historian. 

The Hon. Ludovic is a creature of habit. He rises early. 
Every morning he may be seen at the eight o’clock Mass at a 
little Catholic church near the Strand. Ten o'clock sees him, 
with unfailing regularity, at work in the Museum. And whata 
spectacle his desk presents! An edition of Clarendon always 
(not the latest edition from the reference shelves, he has too 
much thought of others’ wants), rolls of soiled and crushed 
pedigrees of his own tracing, a litter of notes on large yellow 
sheets written in that old-world, cramped, dazzling handwriting 
of his, endless pamphlets, chap-books, and Mercurii of the 
seventeenth century, add to which a goodly number of sub- 
stantial volumes such as Ludlowe’s Memoirs, Kennet’s Register, 
Rushworth and Thurloe. Not a square inch of empty space is 
to be seen anywhere save on the black ledge before him, where 
stands his little crucifix reverently apart. 

It is my inestimable privilege to be admitted to his room one 
night every week from eight to eleven. I too am engaged in 
seventeenth century studies, and he loves to talk to me of all 
he is doing, and to hear the accounts of my progress. Moreover, 
it is the greatest possible advantage to me to receive his advice 
and guidance in my venture. 

His two sitting-rooms, communicating with one another, 
present quite an impressive spectacle. Rows of well-filled 
bookshelves, made to take folios, quartos, octavos, and even 
duodecimos, line three sides of each room from top to toe. The 
remaining space is taken up with interesting portraits, and with 
some pistols and swords once used by Mavourez heroes of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Over one mantel-piece is a 
large, not very artistic, smiling chromo-lithogragh of Pius IX., 
with autograph signature and blessing. On one side of it is an 
engraving of James II., and on the other a red chalk drawing 
of the late Duke of Modena. There are several portraits of 
Bourbons and Braganzas, portraits of most of the Stuarts from 
James IV. to “ Henry IX.,” seven or eight portraits of Mavourez 
ecclesiastics, including an original of the Mavourez Cardinal 
(Philip Ignatius Gideon), by Benedetto Gennari, and a rude 
little engraving of the Mavourez martyr (Nigel Bernadine 
Gideon), representing him in Jesuit habit with a knife in his 
bosom. 
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Of course there is the death-warrant of Charles I.—a vellum 
fac-simile—as also the death-warrant of Mary Stuart, for Queen 
Elizabeth is to figure in the great work as a regicide. Ludovic 
holds her. in singular abhorrence. “ Black Bess,” he once grimly 
called her, and it is the nearest approach to a witticism of which 
I have known him guilty. Shade of my ancient preceptor, who 
in the peaceful seclusion of a rural Edward VI. grammar-school, 
taught me all the glories and virtues of the Virgin Queen, rise 
not up against me to condemn me for venturing even to set 
down such treasons and heresies ! 

Our talk is chiefly of the seventeenth century, but this, I 
dare say, is toa great extent my own fault. I suppose it is the 
manifest feeling of mutual liking which is supplanting our earlier 
feeling of mere interest, that has led him in the last few months, 
to my great discomfiture, to speak to me very gently, but very 
directly, of religion. I mean of religion as it is said to concern 
man’s duties here and his welfare hereafter. I dared not, somehow, 
confess to this pious soul that I concerned myself little enough 
about religion; that in fact my chief concern had been to 
minimize for myself its seriousness and its necessity, but having 
been obliged in the interests of my great work to read Andrewes, 
Bull, and Cosin, I made a half-hearted defence of a position I did 
not really hold, from a rather hazy recollection of their standpoint. 
I retired from these conferences, worsted in argument, I know, 
but then I had no skill in the use of the Anglican armoury, and 
as to my own deadly weapons, I kept them up my sleeve. Yet I 
cannot deny that I felt more than a little abashed, more than 
a little disconcerted, in the presence of this child-like faith and 
burning, loving zeal. Such talk, however, ceased a month ago. 
One night at parting he said to me, smilingly, with his hand on 
my shoulder: “I believe you will some day belong to us. I will 
pray for you; I wish you would promise to pray for yourself.” 
Hypocrite that I am! Why could I not tell him that the 
picturesqueness of his political and religious faith interested me 
beyond measure, but that intellectually there was a great and 
impassable gulf fixed between us. 

Since then the subject of religion has not been renewed, and 
to my exceeding great comfort, we have got back to the first 
Dutch War and England under the Major Generals. 

Saturday is a half-holiday with the Hon. Ludovic. The 
Museum knows him no more after two o'clock; by half-past 
three he has betaken himself to Benediction at the Jesuit Church 
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in Farm Street. I have seen him there, unconscious of my 
presence, wrapt in devotion before the altar of his patron, 
St. Aloysius of Gonzaga, bowed down before the clear white 
marble figure of the Saint, fitting symbol of his own purity and 
innocence. And what a revelation it was to me when I saw 
him rise from before the altar and—enter a confessional! Sweet 
friend, what canst thou have to confess? What lightest taint 
of evil in thyself canst thou be conscious of? O Ludovic! 
sometimes I think I can guess somewhat of thy inner life and 
hidden thoughts, sometimes my rude hand essays to probe the 
delicate sensitive structure of thy mind and soul. And what do 
I see? It is enough if I say that to me life has changed since 
first I knew thee ; fiction has seemed possible and history become 
intelligible. Has the busy, eager, pleasure-loving end of this 
century time to pause and consider thee? Will but five just 
men confess that they love thee even as Ido? Why, then, very 
gladly will I burn the precious MSS. of my Notable Seventeenth 
Century Figures (4 vols.) and give myself wholly to chronicling 
all I know of thee and thine. 


MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 
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Reviews. 





I.—THE LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY.! 


IN his latest work Father Gasquet has made an important 
addition to our information concerning the mournful period of 
our history, which he has set himself to illustrate, and has not 
only given us a most valuable sketch, though it be only in 
outline, of what in many respects was by far the most remark- 
able of English monasteries, but has more especially thrown a 
flood of light on the methods employed by Henry VIII. and 
Crumwell (as he prefers to spell the name), in the destruction of 
such establishments. 

As to ancient history, he reminds us that in the case of 
Glastonbury the epithet had a significance altogether unique. 
We are accustomed to regard as very ancient, the institutions 
that went back to Norman days; but those which could boast 
an origin before the Conquest, and even far back in Saxon 
times before the Danes appeared in England, were but things 
of yesterday as compared with the claim of antiquity put forth 
on its behalf: and although the legends on which such claim 
rests, need not be believed as the record of facts, still, as our 
author reminds us, it has been well said that “the very existence 
of those legends is a very great fact.” Here, in truth, as in many 
other cases, the marvellous nature of the after history is sufficient 
proof that there was something marvellous in its origin. How 
wonderful that history was, we must leave our readers to realize 
in Father Gasquet’s own narrative, and confine our remarks to 
that point in connection with the dissolution of the abbey, 
whereon he appears to have shed a new light, without which it 
would be impossible to understand aright the iniquitous trans- 
actions of which this formed a part. 


1 The last Abbot of Glastonbury and his Companions. An Historical Sketch. By 
Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. London: Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, and Co., Ltd., 1895. 195 pp. 
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Though it be one of those facts commonly described as 
generally known, it will be a shock to many to read the plain 
statement that Richard Whiting, the last Abbot, and _ his 
community, in common with the vast majority of their monastic 
brethren throughout the country, submissively took the oath of 
royal supremacy demanded of them in 1534. Lamentable, 
however, as the fact is, Father Gasquet reminds us that we must 
not judge too hardly the men who exhibited such a proof of 
weakness. The crisis was utterly strange and bewildering to 
them, and they evidently hoped that it would be transient, 
finding reasons, with the ingenuity begotten of fear, to palliate 
their fault, while the after conduct of some amongst them 
clearly shows that they did not really mean to abandon 
Catholic principles, for which, when no other alternative was 
left, they were prepared to die. Of this number was Abbot 
Whiting. 

Within a year of the oath-taking was instituted the visitation 
of religious houses, which in the case of Glastonbury was 
entrusted to the notorious Layton, who was, however, con- 
strained to acknowledge that he found nothing amiss, though 
he attributed the absence of wrong-doing amongst the monks to 
lack of opportunity, they. “being kept so straight that they 
cannot offend: but fain they would if they might.”! At a later 
period, when he knew more of his master’s mind, the visitor 
humbly begged pardon for having made so colourless a report, 
or as he puts it, “for that my folly then committed.”? 

Meanwhile events marched quickly. The lesser monasteries 
were suppressed, and the King, stimulated by the sweets of the 
booty they afforded, resolved to attack the greater houses. It 
is in regard of these last, that Father Gasquet insists on a point 
which will be new to many, but which is obviously of the 
highest importance. Contrary to the common belief, Parliament 
never made a grant of these monasteries to the King en doc. 
Each had to be secured separately ; and this could be done 
in two ways. First, the Superior of a house might be induced, 
by promises or threats, to surrender his property to his rapacious 
Sovereign. Secondly, he might be attainted of treason, in 
which case, all that belonged to him, as the goods of a traitor, 
lapsed to the Crown. The last cause was inserted in the Act 
in order to cover the case of those who proved stubborn, and 
declined on any consideration to gratify the royal wish, and the 


1 P. 66, 2 P, 67. 
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second method of procedure was adopted only in those cases 
where nothing was to be hoped from the first. 

In September, 1539, it seemed to have become evident, that 
no surrender was to be hoped from Abbot Whiting, and he was 
accordingly invaded by a commission who examined him upon 
“certain articles,” that is without doubt touching his views of 
Papal Supremacy. His answers the commissioners found “ not to 
our purpose,” and proceeding to search his papers, they did 
not find “any letter that was material,”! but they discovered 
“a written book of arguments against the divorce of the king’s 
majesty and the lady dowager, which we take to be a great 
matter, as also divers pardons, copies of Bulls, and the counter- 
feit life of Thomas Becket in print.” 

Whiting was immediately sent up to the Tower, and the 
commissioners at once proceeded to discharge the monks and 
their servants, and to seize all the property of the abbey as 
already royal property, alleging that various treasons of its ‘late 
master came to light in the process, though of their [precise 
nature we have no evidence. He meanwhile was being examined 
by Crumwell himself, the result of this secret inquisition being 
his condemnation. It is true that he was sent down for trial, 
as it was called, to his own “country,” but Crumwell’s memo- 
randum is sufficient to show what this meant. “J/tem. The 
Abbot of Glaston to be tried at Glaston, and also executed 
there.”? Father Gasquet is of opinion that there was not even 
the pretence of a trial, and that the Abbot was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered (November 15, 1539), on the strength merely of 
the secret proceedings in the Tower.2 His memory, we are 
told, is still in benediction on the spot where he lived and died, 
as that of a good and holy man.‘ 

With Abbot Whiting of Glastonbury are associated two 
others, like him mitred Abbots of Parliament, Hugh Cook, of 
Reading, and Thomas Marshall, of Colchester. The story] of 
their condemnation, in its main features, resembles that which 
we have seen, for they too, refusing to betray their trusts, had 
to be dealt with by mode of attainder. Regarding the former, 
who died on the same day as Abbot Whiting, and who had 
once been high in the favour of the King, who styled him his 
own Abbot, we have another of Crumwell’s eloquent notes: 
“ Item. The abbot Redyng to be sent down to be tryed and 
executed at Redyng with his complycys.”® 

1 Pp. 89,90. ° P.g9. *% P. 112, note. * P.120, 5 A facsimile is given, p. 9%, 
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It should be added in conclusion, that the book, which is 
dedicated to the Anglo-Benedictine community, and especially 
to those of Downside, is well and copiously illustrated. 


2.—RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY.! 


Father Boedder’s Rational Psychology will be welcome to 
his former pupils, who, since he has now been Professor of 
Philosophy at Stonyhurst for more than fifteen years, are not 
few in number. It will also, we venture to predict, become a 
valued book in many other Ecclesiastical Seminaries, and in 
many a priest’s library, as soon as time has allowed of its 
merits being recognized. Father Boedder is known to his own 
pupils for painstaking endeavours to cause them not to 
employ as mere verbal propositions, but thoroughly to under- 
stand, the subtle philosophical conceptions with which they have 
to deal—a result which in the vast majority of cases may not 
be so difficult, but which, by reason of the highly abstract 
nature of mental philosophy, is in regard to certain conceptions, 
and those the most fundamental of all, an extremely difficult 
task. This truly professorial spirit characterizes the present 
volume, and we can say without hesitation that the author has 
succeeded in carrying the process of elucidation an appreciable 
way beyond the stage which it has reached in any other similar 
work that we are aware of. 

It is difficult to make extracts in illustration of this point, 
without entering upon matter which to all but the initiated 
few would seem distressingly unintelligible; but we may 
mention as among the questions which receive from Father 
Boedder a treatment more than usually helpful, the following : 
the distinction between the objects of sense and intellect ; the 
distinction of the senses among themselves, particularly that 
of the sense of touch as distinguished from the internal sense of 
pain; the seat of the different organs of sensation ; the mode 
of action of the /ntellectus Agens, and how the theory explains 
the receptivity of the intellect to external impressions without 
assuming an action of matter upon mind; the meaning of the 
phrase, so perplexing to the beginner, that the human intellect 
understands singulars not directly, but by reflection upon the 


1 Psychologia Rationalis, in usum Scholarum. Auctore Bernardo Boedder, S.J. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1894. 
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Phantasmata ; the nature of the faculty which St. Thomas calls 
Cogitativa ; the meaning and grounds of the Thomistic doctrine 
that its powers are not identifiable with the essence of the 
mind; and many similar questions which will occur to the 
minds of those familiar with Scholastic Philosophy. 

Another feature in the work before us which witnesses to 
the author’s long experience as a practical teacher, is the 
persistent way in which he repeats the full statement of each 
separate syllogism in his demonstrations. To many readers 
this persistency will seem wearisome. But if they dislike it 
and can dispense with it, they can pass over all that they find 
superfluous, remembering meanwhile that it will be a great 
assistance to the learner, not as yet able by himself to analyze 
the menta! process with ease. 

And again, the young student will welcome the unusually 
abundant store of objections with careful answers, all in 
scholastic form, and not only the number, but also the 
character of the objections thus considered. The names of 
modern English writers, with the exception of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and one or two others, do not find frequent mention, 
but the objections embody most of the distinctive positions of 
the modern schools of Philosophy, and they are dealt with in 
a manner which shows that the author has not merely copied 
from previous writers, but has endeavoured to think out each 
point for himself and to make his answers complete. Thus 
the student who has succeeded in mastering the contents of 
this little book may deem himself not ineffectively defended 
against the Psychological errors of the day. 


3.-—THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.! 

With this Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Archbishop of Tuam almost completes his work on the New 
Testament ; only the Apocalypse still remaining to be dealt with. 
By this time the style and purpose of the author are sufficiently 
well known. He does not write for those needing or able to 
appreciate subtle inquiries into the problems as to the origin 
and mode of composition of the sacred books. He simply takes 
them as they are, and as they are recommended to us by the 


1 An Exposition of the Acts of the Apostles. By the Most Rev. Dr. MacEvilly, 
Archbishop of Tuam. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1895. 
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teaching of the Catholic Church, and endeavours to help towards 
an intelligent understanding of the text that large body of the 
faithful who desire to read them for their spiritual edification 
and profit. Judged from this point of view, the commentary 
before us fulfils its object, and it is an object worth fulfilling in 
days like ours. The minds of so many are filled with the 
notions of the higher criticism, which are far beyond the scope 
of their mental powers, and meanwhile they forget that the 
Bible was given us for our spiritual profit. On the other side, 
there are many who would be only too glad to correspond with 
the Church’s oft-expressed desires, and if they could but 
sufficiently understand the text, make it the subject of their 
daily readings. The latter of these classes will, and the former 
reasonably might, avail themselves of a commentary like the 
present. 


4.—HOLY SCRIPTURE FOR CATECHISTS.! 


Bishop Knecht’s Commentary is quite distinct in its purpose 
and mode of execution from Archbishop MacEvilly’s. It is of 
the whole of Scripture, one volume being devoted to the Old 
Testament, the other to the New; and it does not follow the 
text of the Bible, but rather the substance of the Bible narrative ; 
although, in dealing with the portions of the Bible which it 
selects for comment, it adheres as far as possible to the language 
of the Sacred Text. This is quite as it should be in a work which 
is intended to guide and assist a teacher in imparting to Catholic 
children an intelligent and useful knowledge of Sacred History. 
Father Glancey introduces the English version with a most 
useful and suggestive Preface, dealing with the problems which 
experience forces upon the attention of every practical teacher. 
This Preface is of value in itself, and should be read to under- 
stand the motive which has dictated to Dr. Knecht the con- 
struction of his little work. Father Glancey takes the side of 
those who find fault with our present Catechism as being too 
metaphysical in its cast. He contrasts, for instance, two such 
answers as the following to the question, What is God ?—“ God 
is the Supreme Spirit, who alone exists of Himself and is 


14 Practical Commentary on Holy Scripture for the use of Catechists and 
Teachers. By Frederick Justus Knecht, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdiocese 
of Freiburg. Translated from Tenth German Edition. Two volumes. Freiburg in 
Breisgau: Herder, 1894. 
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infinite in all perfections” (English Catechism), and this: “God 
is the Lord and Master of Heaven and earth, from whom all 
good things come.” (Deharbe’s Catechism.) Similarly he charges 
the practice prevalent in our schools of teaching Bible History 
as being insufficiently practical. The tendency, he thinks, is to 
lay too much stress on chronological and similar considerations, 
and too little on the doctrinal and moral bearings of the Bible 
incidents, and, what is more, that not near enough pains is 
taken to make the teaching of Bible History and Catechism 


concurrent. 


Hence Bible History, to claim a place in religious instruction, must 
do so only inasmuch as it bears on the doctrines of faith. If this principle 
be kept steadily in view, Bible History may be made to render most 
valuable service in religious instruction. The illustrative light which it 
throws on doctrinal truths makes them more easily intelligible. . . . 
Thus Bible History becomes an object-lesson in faith, a veritable 
pictorial Catechism. How powerfully, for instance, is the truth of an 
over-ruling Providence illustrated by the histories of Joseph and 
Abraham! What, again, is better calculated to teach the power of 
prayer than the stories of Moses praying while the Israelites fought, 
and of the Church praying for the imprisoned Peter? . . . In this way 
Bible History at once proves and illustrates doctrinal truth. And it 
likewise developes and expands such truth. The Catechism tells us 
indeed how and why Christ suffered, but Bible History gives a full and 
detailed account of His sufferings, and so enables us better to realize 
the infinite love of God and the enormity of sin. The texts of Scripture 
that in the Catechism stand isolated and shorn of their context, are now 
seen in the light of their surroundings and speak to us with a new 
force and meaning. Moreover, Bible History serves to complete the 
Catechism. The Catechism, for instance, is silent about miracles, 
about God’s mercy and forgiveness, His patience and long-suffering. 
Of humility, and indeed of many other virtues, it is also silent, except 
that it arranges them over against their opposing vices. But would we 
know their nature and properties, and how pleasing they are to God, 
it is to Bible History that we must turn. 


Father Glancey, as a Religious Inspector, can speak with 
some authority on the subject of our school wants, but whether 
we have been hitherto deficient in these respects or not, there is 
no doubt about the propriety of the ideal he sets before us, 
and it is with a view to assist the teacher to pursue this ideal 
that the Commentary has been written and translated. Its 
treatment of the several portions of the sacred narrative, with a 
view to the elementary teacher and in each portion, is three-fold. 
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First there is the Narrative, with a simple Explanation of the 
text, then a Commentary showing the doctrinal bearings of the 
history, and finally an Application, showing how the teaching 
and examples there set forth are fraught with messages of 
instruction and encouragement to all times, and can be applied 
by the pupils to the circumstances of their own present life. 
Let us hope that these two little volumes, which have within 
ten years run through as many German editions, will be found 
of some use in our own country. 


5.—MANUALS OF CATHOLIC THEOLOGY.! 


The reception accorded to the Stonyhurst Series of Manuals 
of Philosophy has encouraged the Jesuit Fathers to follow it up 
by other series similarly setting before English readers the 
courses of instruction usually given in Catholic Seminaries. 
Accordingly a series of Manuals of Catholic Theology has been 
projected, commencing with a course in three volumes on the 
Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. Of this course the first volume 
is now before us, and we understand that the remaining volumes 
are to follow very shortly. Messrs. Longmans publish them, 
and the get-up is the same as that of the Philosophical Series, 
the excellent character of which is well known. The author of 
these Outlines is Father Hunter, S.J.,and he thus explains to us, 
in his Preface, the aim he has had in view : “ No attempt has been 
made to give more than the merest outline ; but it is hoped that 
it will satisfy the needs of some who are not professional students, 
especially by showing the nature of the questions dealt with in 
each treatise, and their proportionate importance, as indicated 
by the space allowed to them.... No attempt is made to give 
special prominence to questions that are attracting public 
attention at the time of writing. It is hoped that the principles 
here given will enable the reader to follow intelligently the 
course of any theological discussion in which he may be 
interested, and to realize how closely the various parts of 
theology are linked together.” 

Father Hunter’s three volumes will probably be found useful 
for theological students as an English companion to their Latin 


1 Manuals of Catholic Theology: Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. By Sylvester 
J. Hunter, S.J. In three volumes. Vol. I. Longmans, Green, and Co., 1895. 
Price 6s. 6d. 
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text-books, and priests will be glad to have by them so service- 
able an aid towards converting into a popular form expositions 
and arguments which they have themselves had to face in 
a technical frame-work. But the passage just quoted seems to 
indicate as the class which the author has had more particularly 
in view, educated Catholics (and, for the matter of that, non- 
Catholics also), who may feel the desire for a fuller and more 
scientific knowledge of the Catholic faith than can be gathered 
from catechetical works. It is just the technicalities of the 
ordinary theological manuals which discourage such persons, 
but they will find from Father Hunter’s pages how thoroughly 
he has understood their needs. Though dealing with subject- 
matter of no small difficulty, he knows how to make himself 
intelligible to all, and to be fresh and interesting in his mode 
of treatment. 

The other point to which the quotation given above calls 
attention is also worthy of emphasis. Theology is a science, a 
body of doctrine the various parts of which are inter-related. 
You cannot touch one part of the organism without affecting 
other parts as well, and endangering the unity of the whole. 
This unfortunately is often forgotten. The present age is pre- 
eminently an age of amateur theologians, and the class has now 
its representatives among Catholics as well as Protestants, 
though not of course to anything like the same extent. It often 
makes the blood run cold in the Veins of a theologian to hear in 
conversation, or to read in the correspondence columns of some 
newspaper, theological statements and theories propounded with 
an airy confidence, which strike at the very roots of the Catholic 
faith, perhaps at the roots of all religion, and which would never 
be ventured by the well-meaning speakers or writers if they had 
any conception of the organic structure of Catholic truth. The 
use of a course like the present, if too elementary for a mature 
judgment on knotty points, may at least help to make Catholics 
more cautious and appreciative of the dangers of off-hand 
theories. And then, again, for evidential purposes it is so 
important to study theology as a whole. Viewed thus it 
manifests a self-evidencing force which is often found more 
satisfying than the external proof derived from Scripture and 
Tradition, and which certainly needs to be united with the latter 
in order to realize the full strength of the appeal which the 
Catholic religion addresses to the human reason. 

Priests will not need to be told what series of questions are 
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treated in this volume of the series, but for the sake of 
others we may explain that it deals with what is called 
Fundamental Theology. Starting from the conclusions of 
Natural Theology, which certify us of the existence, personality, 
and attributes of God, and of the relation of man to God as to 
his Maker, his ruler, and last end, it considers the question 
raised by the claim upon the conscience of the Christian 
Revelation. It first investigates theoretically the principles 
which must test the claims of any religion which asserts itself to 
be Divine, and it then proceeds to apply these tests to the 
Religion of Jesus Christ. That religion is in the first instance 
regarded in its generality, without reference to the various forms 
in which it presents itself to the modern world, and such a 
general investigation forms the matter of the Theological 
Treatise, De Vera Religione, called by Father Hunter, in this 
volume, the Treatise on the Christian Revelation. Next come 
under consideration the Channels of Revelation, which are two, 
Tradition and Scripture; for the teaching of our Blessed 
Lord could be, and in fact was, communicated to after ages 
through the instrumentality of an Oral Tradition aided by a 
Written Record, each of these two methods having its own 
advantages and its own deficiencies, and each being able to 
supplement the other. Then succeeds the Treatise on the 
Church, which presents itself under two principal aspects, as the 
abiding teacher whose duty it is to expound and enforce with 
a living voice the teaching of Tradition and Scripture, and again 
as the Kingdom of God on earth, the One True Fold to which 
all Christians are bound to belong and within which alone 
they can inherit the rich blessings our Lord has merited for 
His followers. The Treatise on the Roman Pontiff is usually 
separated from that on the Church, not because each forms a 
distinct subject-matter, but on account of the importance of the 
latter subject, which requires that it should receive a very ample 
treatment. One last treatise in the Catholic schools is usually 
annexed to the five treatises already enumerated, and in the 
present day it yields to none other in importance; it is the 
Treatise on Faith, which investigates the relation of Faith to 
Reason, and shows that the two are not in opposition but in 
friendly accord, each owing certain duties to the other, and 
each in return receiving back certain valuable benefits. 

This little summary will suffice to recommend Father 
Hunter’s book to Catholic readers, and we must not forget to 
VOL. LXXXIII. U 
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bestow a passing notice on the Appendix, which explains, with 
an illustration, the method of Disputation practised in the 
Catholic Seminaries, a method which those who have experi- 
enced it know to have a singular power of forming the mind to 
habits of logical accuracy. 


6.—RECENT PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE.! 


We are glad to welcome every indication of the growing 
conviction among Catholic men of letters that it is upon the 
battle-ground of history and “ Patristik” that the theological 
contests of the future will have to be fought out. Scholastic 
theology is so useful to the priest and is so exacting in its 
demands upon the time of those who study it, that ecclesiastical 
superiors have only very slowly and reluctantly come to 
recognize the claims of other branches of learning to a really 
important place in their curriculum. For non-Catholics theology 
has no other meaning than the study of Scripture and Christian 
origins, and the result of this concentration is that they are 
much better furnished than we are with apparatus for 
facilitating all such studies. The Zheologischen Jahresbericht, 
edited by the late R. A. Lipsius, and still more recently the 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, by Preuschen and 
Harnack, supply the fullest information about all that has been 
written upon early Christianity from the infidel and Protestant 
standpoint, though the account given therein of the work of 
Catholic students is for the most part meagre and partial. It 
may be said, therefore, that the cheap and convenient handbook 
upon recent Patristic literature which Dr. Ehrhard has con- 
tributed to the Strasshurger Theologische Studien meets a very 
distinct want. Besides a general survey of Patristic studies since 
1880, a period which has been so fruitful in new discoveries, 
Dr. Ehrhard supplies a more or less detailed examination 
of the’works belonging to this subject which appeared during 
the years 1880—1884. In another volume of like dimensions 
the editor hopes to deal with the period from 1885 down to the 
present time, and after that to issue supplements at intervals of 
three or four years, thus enabling students to keep au courant 
with the progress of Patristic studies and to discover with ease 


1 Die altchristliche Literatur und thre Erforschung seit 1880. ‘Von Dr. Albert 
Ehrhard. Strassburg and Freiburg: Herder, 1894. 
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the latest authorities upon special subjects in which they are 
interested. Dr. Ehrhard’s work strikes us as extremely well 
arranged and adopts a fairly wide interpretation of what is 
meant by Patristic studies, including in his purview, ancient 
liturgies, hymnology, hagiography, and church formularies, but 
in point of time limiting his researches to the age before the 
death of Gregory the Great, z.e., the compass of the first five 
centuries. 

It would be hardly possible to attain completeness in such 
an undertaking, and it would be easy to add here and there the 
names of books or magazine articles which might reasonably 
have claimed to find a place in Dr. Ehrhard’s pages. Still for 
practical purposes we think the information given will not be 
found defective in works of primary importance, and we have 
been favourably impressed in all that we have read by the 
editor’s critical judgment and moderate tone. 

It may be noted also that Dr. Ehrhard’s labours do not 
consist of a mere bibliographical catalogue of monographs or 
articles bearing on each particular topic. The judicious division 
of his work into sections, enables him to deal without formality, 
nay, even chattily, with the works he is discussing, often in a 
few lines giving the reader sufficient insight into the matter in 
question to save him the trouble of further reference. I may 
take as an illustration his treatment of the supposed “ Clavis” 
of St. Melito printed by Cardinal Pitra in his Axadecta, and the 
genuineness of which Dr. Ehrhard unhesitatingly rejects after 
the careful study devoted to the subject by Father Odilo 
Rottmanner. Father Odilo has shown, we are told, that the 
mystical interpretations of the C/avis are all found in the works 
of St. Augustine, and from the proofs alleged by him the 
following instance is cited. In the C/avis the word corvus 
(crow) is said mystically to denote the sinner’s procrastination 
in repenting (corvus=peccatoris ad pcenitentiam ‘¢arditas et 
vana spes de die in diem differentis). Now St. Augustine. gives 
the same interpretation, writing: “Non ¢ardes converti ad 
Dominum. Sunt enim qui preparant conversionem et differunt 
et fit in illis vox corvina: cras, cras.” To show that this could not 
have been borrowed by St. Augustine from the C/avis (originally 
Greek) but vice versd, Dr. Ehrhard refers to one of Duchesne’s 
brightly written reviews in the Bulletin Critique. The sinner 
when bidden to repent croaks out, according to St. Augustine, 
cras, cras—to-morrow, to-morrow. So the crow comes in his 
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idea to typify the delay of repentance. But it can only do so 
in Latin, for in Greek to-morrow is represented by avpiov, which 
has no sort of likeness with the cry of the crow. “The crows of 
St. Melito’s country,” writes the Abbé Duchesne, “Dom Legeay 
must take my word for it, for I have listened to them often, 
always croak in Latin.” 





7.—CATHOLIC UN IVERSITIES.! 


With the question of university education for Catholics again 
in the air, Pere Dechevrens’ title alone is sure to attract interest. 
His method of approaching the question will be seen by a brief 
statement of the contents of his book. 

Catholic France has already, he tells us at p. xix. of his Preface, 
got five establishments, which we should call University Centres. 
He would divide the whole of France geographically into five 
districts, each with one of the existing centres as a capital. 
These districts could easily, if properly organized, keep their 
universities at a very high level of excellence. Belgium already 
keeps hers at such a level, and each district would be as large 
as Belgium, or larger. French Catholic Universities being thus 
started, the one condition requisite for their prosperity is that 
they should not be content with mediocrity, but rise to great 
perfection. Of old the University of Paris was a wonder to 
Europe, the modern institutions may be no less celebrated if 
they will follow in her footsteps. The bulk of Pére Dechevrens’ 
book is therefore divided into two parts, the first describes the 
history of the success of the old universities, their rise, constitu- 
tions, method of teaching, of giving degrees, and the like. The 
second half is devoted to the application of the lessons of this 
history. These he draws out minutely in the abstract, a method 
which he defends at length on pp. 348, &c. 

We have already said enough to show that this volume, 
though treating the conditions of university life in general, 
deals mainly with those conditions from which we unhappily are 
still far removed. Our system is not even started, many are 
doubtful if it will be commenced at all in our day. It is, 
therefore, rather tantalizing to discuss at length its final consum- 
mation. English Catholics will find much to admire in the 
system proposed—but not guidance for the steps they ought to 
take under the present circumstances. 


1 Les Universités Catholiques: Autrefois et Aujourd’hui. Par A, Dechevrens, 
S.J. Paris: Delhomme. xxvii. 396 pp. 
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Pére Dechevrens handles a multitude of university questions 
with learning, power, and clearness. If we cannot in the abstract 
agree with him in all particulars, we have no wish to deny that 
he has much that is pertinent to say in his own behalf. We 
would even allow that for all we know, under the circumstances 
which he naturally contemplates, his proposals may almost 
always be for the best. 


8.—FATHER BURKE AS KNOWN TO HIS FRIENDS! 


One of the fellow-Religious of the great Dominican preacher, 
Father Thomas Burke, has lately published a little volume 
descriptive of his “Inner Life.” That something of the sort 
was needed has long been felt by many of his friends, and it 
is only a few weeks ago that the Sfectator drew attention to 
the inadequacy of the biography by which Father Burke 
is principally known to the public at large. The portrait 
presented in the sketch before us discloses many noble traits 
of character, the most striking bcing the resolute humility with 
which the eloquent Dominican refused to allow himself to be 
hedged in by any of the pomp and circumstance of greatness, 
but remained to the last the simple, warm-hearted Irishman, the 
friend by choice of the poorest, the youngest, and the merriest. 
Father Burke was in more ways than one a martyr of charity, 
and not the least pathetic of the features of his life was the 
heroism with which he trampled upon bodily pain whether in 
recreation with his brethren or in the society of externs, and 
accepted good-humouredly the ré/e that was thrust upon him of 
providing amusement for the company. We do not know that 
the book is quite happily called the /zxer Life of Father Burke, 
as it is largely taken up with the external features of his career, 
but it lets us see more of him as the Religious, and less as the 
farceur, and it is impossible to read it without acquiring a deep 
respect for the principles with which all his life was animated. 
As for Father Burke’s reputation as a wit, we think the book 
would be better without quite such frequent reference to it. It 
does not need so much iteration to persuade us that there was 
another side to Father Burke’s character besides that which 
enabled him, whenever he chose, to keep his audience in 
constant convulsions of laughter. 


1 The Inner Life of Father Thomas Burke, O.P. By a Dominican Friar of the 
English Province. London: Burns and Oates, 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Catholic Truth Society sends us four new publications. 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assist does not need any 
recommendation, but we may say that it is a new translation of 
the entire work, “based by permission upon the translation 
issued by the Franciscan Fathers at Upton, which has been for 
some time out of print.” The reception accorded to the selec- 
tions from the Fvore/tz previously issued by the Catholic Truth 
Society has been their encouragement to follow it by this more 
complete work. 

St. Edmund’s College, by its present President, Father 
Bernard Ward, is a companion to a series of magic-lantern 
slides. Each of our older Catholic colleges has a long and 
romantic history connected with its name, and it has therefore 
been thought that magic-lantern lectures upon them would be 
found of much interest to Catholics. Probably therefore this 
account of St. Edmund’s will be followed by similar accounts of 
the other colleges. 

The Carthusian Martyrs, by Dom Laurence Hendriks, himself 
a Carthusian Father, is a new number of the Biographical Series. 
It is the story, very touchingly told, of the martyrdom of the 
Carthusians under Henry VIII. Not all the members of the 
venerable fraternity held out to the end against the threats 
of the persecutors, but this weakness, in itself so sad, while it 
excites our pity for the poor defaulters, is also a measure by 
which to estimate the heroism of those who did remain faithful. 
Father Hendriks mentions an interesting fact, which will perhaps 
be new to many. Father John Houghton, the proto-martyr of 
those who suffered for the faith under Henry VIII., was also 
the proto-martyr of the entire Carthusian Order. 

The Doctrine of Intention, by Father Sydney Smith, 
endeavours to remove some of the persistent misunderstandings 
to which the doctrine of Intention is exposed. A favourite 
retort, when want of due intention is imputed to Barlow at the 
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consecration of Parker, is that on the same principle it must be 
held that Orders in the Catholic Church, having doubtless been 
administered by prelates who could have had no belief in their 
efficacy, must be utterly unreliable. Father Smith shows that 
the retort rests on a fallacy, and that the kind of deficient 
intention imputed to Barlow is altogether distinct from that 
ascribed by Anglicans to supposed non-believing prelates in the 
Catholic Church. 

Messrs. Longmans and Co. send us three new volumes of the 
cheap three and sixpenny edition of the works of Cardinal 
Newman, the two volumes on St. Athanasius, and Tracts 
Theological and Jl.cclesiastical, It is a great advantage to be 
able to purchase these Catholic classics at so modest a price. 
Messrs. Longmans are getting to have quite a library of Catholic 
works, 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 


The volume of Nature Notes! for 1894 is decidedly the best 
we have seen, and contains a number of articles and reviews full 
of interest and instruction. None amongst these appear to 
deserve attention more than Mr. Aplin’s excellent papers on 
“Our Avifauna” and “Lost British Birds,’ and Mr. Miller's on 
the Birds of London and its Neighbourhood. The former 
writer also reviews the books of Fur and Feather Series on the 
partridge and grouse, the latter being particularly well treated. 
There are, moreover, some good notes of foreign natural history, 
as Mr. Guthric-Smith’s “ October in New Zealand,” and 
W. M. E. F.’s “ Florida Insect Pests.” It is scarcely necessary 
to call attention to the Editor’s own contribution on “ London 
Trees and Gardens,” a subject which he can handle not only 
with full knowledge, but with unusual authority, lending weight 
to the severe animadversions he makes on the conduct of those 
by whose negligence so much harm is being done to a feature 
which the metropolis can ill-afford to lose. Articles such as 
those we have named, which stand by no means alone, cannot 
fail to earn for this periodical a secure position in its own branch 
of literature. 


1 Nature Notes, the Selborne Society's Magazine. Edited by James Britten, 
F,L.S.; of the British Museum. London: John Bale and Sons. Selborne Society, 
20, Hanover Square, W. 
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Articles in recent numbers : 

The ETUDES. (January 15, 1895.) 

The Position of the Pope. Father Prelot, S.J. 

The Church and the Wager of Battle. (No. 2.) Father 
de Smedt, S.J. 

M. Zola’s Lourdes. (No. 2.) Father Martin, S.J. 

Leconte de Lisle. (No. 2.) Father Delaporte, S.J. 

The newly discovered Sinaitic Syriac version of the Gospels. 
Father Durand, S.J. 

The unpublished works of Suarez. Father de Scorraille, S.J. 

Miscellany.—-The Apostolic Letter of Leo XIII. on the 
Eastern Churches. 

Chronicle. 


The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (January 5, 1895.) 

The Apostolic Letter of Leo XIII. on the Eastern Churches. 

The Silver Jubilee of the Italian occupation of Rome. 

The Education Question in Italy. 

Ricordo Materno., 

Reviews. —Life of Leo XIII, by Mgr. de T’Sérclaes. Elements 
of Patrology and Patristic Theology, by Gonzalez and Frances. 

Bibliography. Chronicle. 

The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (January I9, 1895.) 

Leo XIII. and the Czv7/ta. 

The Pelagian Helhites in Cyprus. 

Masonic Morality. Ricordo Materno. 

Reviews. Archeology. Chronicle. 


DER KATHOLIK. (January, 1895.) 

Dr. Mausbach, Was any alteration made in the Roman Creed 
in the third century ? 

Dr. A. Bellesheim, The Life of Dr. Pusey. 

Dr. A. Stéckl, Freedom of Worship, Freedom of Belief, and 
Freedom of Conscience. 

Comments on the Jubilee of Gustavus Adolfus. 

Dr. A. Bellesheim, Cardinal Steinhuber’s History of the 
Germano-Hungarian College in Rome. 

Reviews.—Including a careful notice of the two concluding 
volumes of Janssen’s History of the German People and of three 
recent English books connected with Father Morris. We may 
note in connection with one of these last that the reviewer makes 
the not unpardonable mistake of describing the retreats given 
by Father Morris to ladies at the Roehampton Convent, as 
instructions taken down by his Jesuit novices at Manresa House. 











